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POSTHUMOUS HISTORY OF A ROYALIST 
CHIEF. 

Ir is the extraordinary fate of some men to have a 
posthumous history—that is to say, after their death 
their remains go through so many extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, in consequence of the sentiments enter- 
tained of them by their survivors, that their history 
is protracted long past the mortal term which closes 
all common biographies. The Marquis of Montrose 
was one of these men. It was his fate not to be pro- 
perly buried till cleven years after his death ; nor was 
he completely buried even then. There is one part 
of his body, and that the most ‘important of the vital 
organs, which but a few years ago was still above 
ground, and perhaps is so to the present day. It may 
amuse an idle half hour to trace the posthumous his- 
tory of this memorable chief—this Charette or La- 
cochejaquelein of the seventeenth century. 


Montrose was hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
May 21, 1650, in consequence of a decree of the Scot- 
tish parliament, having been recently taken after an 
ineffectual attempt to raise an insurrection in behalf 
of banished royalty; his last hours being marked by 
a fearlessness perfectly in harmony with the semi- 
barbarous courage he had manifested in a former more 
snecessful attempt. When brought to town for the 
purpose of being executed, and led along the principal 
street on a low cart driven by the executioner, “ there 
appeared such majesty in his countenance, and his 
carriage and behaviour was so magnanimous and un- 
daunted, as confounded even his enemies, and amazed 
all the spectators.”* At the prison gate he gave the 
hangman money for having so well driven “his trium- 
phal chariot.” When his sentence was afterwards 
communicated to him, he said he was “much beholden 
to the parliament for the great honour they had de- 
creed him; he was prouder to have his head fixed on 
the top of the prison, in the view of the present and 
succeeding ages, than if they had decreed a golden 
statue to be erected to him in the market-place, or 
that his picture should be hung in the king’s bed- 
chamber.” With reference tothe order for dispersing 
his limbs throughout the kingdom, he “ thanked them 
for taking so effectual a method to preserve the memory 
of his loyalty and regard for his beloved sovereign, even 
to the latest posterity, by transmitting such lasting 
raonuments of them to the four principal cities of the 
kingdom ; wishing heartily that he had flesh enough to 
have sent a piece to every city in Christendom, as a 
testimony of his unshaken love and fidelity to his king 
and country.” When the clergy and other leading 
persons amongst his enemies assailed him with insults, 
reproaches, and entreaties to repent, he heard all with 
perfect indifference. Sir Archibald Johnston of War- 
riston, calling upon him, and finding him combing his 
hair, asked sullenly what he was doing, to which he 
answered, “ While my head is my own, I will dress 
and adorn it as usual: to-morrow, when it becomes 
yours, you may treatit as you please.” The last night 
of his life was employed in versifying some of these 
sentiments, and inscribing them with a diamond on 
his prison window. 

He left the prison for the place of execution, dressed 
in a style of the utmost elegance. A coat of scarlet, 
under-clothes of black velvet, carnation-coloured stock- 
ings, and shoes with roses, were surmounted by a cloak 
of the same colour as his coat, laid over with the richest 
silver lace, and trimmed with gold. He wore a pair 
of delicate white gloves, and carried in his hand a hat 
ornamented with a rich band of gold. A diarist of the 
time adds, “ He had sarkis [shirts] provided for him, 


* Memoirs of Montrose, by Bishop Wishart. 


with pearlings about, above ten pound the ell, and also 
ane prettie cassick to put on him when he reached the 
scaffold; all which were provided for him by his 
friends.” He walked like a bridegroom going to 
church, bearing in his face “‘so much bravity, majesty, 
and gravity, that the whole city was shocked at the 
cruelty which was designed him.”* On the scaffold 
he addressed the people in a speech, in which he tem- 
perately vindicated his actions as springing from a love 
of the best interests of that country of which he had 
been called the parricide. The declaration which he 
had issued on making his late invasion, and a copy of 
Wishart’s account of his former brilliant campaign, 
were hung upon his shoulders from a string encircling 
his neck ; whereupon, he arked that he had more 
pleasure in this splendid ar of merit, than if his 
sovereign had invested him with the honourable order 
of the Garter. He then asked if his enemies had any 
further mark of what they supposed to be ignominy, 
to confer upon him, as he was ready to submit to it 
all with the greatest cheerfulness, for the sake of the 
cause for which he was to die; and, finding that their 
malignity was exhausted, went up the ladder with a 
cheerful countenance, and yielded to his fate. 

When he had hung three hours, his body was taken 
down, and dismembered. This sad spectacle is said 
by a royalist historian to have been witnessed in a 
triumphant spirit by Lord Lorn, afterwards Earl of 
Argyle, who suffered death on the same spot in the 
reign of JamesII, The head and members were taken 
off— the arms by the shoulders and the legs by the 
knees,” says a contemporary chronicler—and deposited 
in separate boxes ; after which the trunk was carried 
meanly by porters, and thrown into a hole underneath 
a gibbet which stood beyond the walls.+ dhe legs 
and arms were stuck up on conspicuous places, re- 
spectively in Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, and Aberdeen ; 
and the head upon the Tolboothor prison of Edinburgh, 
over against that of Montrose’s maternal uncle, the 
celebrated Earl of Gowrie, which had been placed there 
half a century before. We learn from the diarist for- 
merly quoted,t that a rumour having immediately 
risen, that the friends of the deceased designed to take 
down the head, the upright iron spike on which it was 
set, was ordered to be crossed above by a bar of the 
same metal, in order to frustrate, as far as possible, 
any such attempt. 

Montrose, it appears, being extremely partial to his 
nephew, the second Lord Napier, and his wife, had pro- 
mised to the latter, that, at his death, he should leave 
her his heart, asa mark of the affection he felt towards 
her, for the unremitting kindness which she had shown 
him in all the vicissitudes of his life and fortune. It 
was now resolved by this lady, notwithstanding the 
obviously dangerous nature of the enterprise, to make 
an attempt to realise the wishes of her distinguished 
relative. She therefore employed a confidential friend 
to bribe a number of persons to open the grave of Mon- 
trose, by night, and steal away his heart. The design 
was successful, and after the heart was embalmed,§ 
she caused it to be enclosed in a steel case, made 
from the sword of the late hero, This case she placed 
in a gold filagree box, which had been given by a Doge 
of Venice to her husband’s grandfather, the inventor 
of logarithms, when he was abroad on his travels. The 
gold box, again, was put into a silver urn, which Mon- 


* Wishart. + At a place now called the Gibbet Toll. 
+ Andrew Nicoll, a citizen of Edinburgh. His diary, which is 


§ “* By that skilful chirurgeon and apothecary, Mr James Cal- 
lender.”—Relation of the True Funerals of the great Lord Mar- 
quesse of Montrose, dec. 


trose had some years before presented to her husband ; 
and this urn she kept constantly by her bed-side. We 
have seen, in Thirlstain Castle, in Ettrick Forest, the 
seat of her descendant the present Lord Napier, a 
portrait of the lady, with the venerated urn by her 
side. Probably finding it unsafe to keep such a relic 
in Scotland, she soon after transmitted the gold filagree 
box, with the heart in the inside, to the son of the late 
marquis, who was then residing abroad, in exile, with 
her husband. 

So far the history of the heart. In the meantime, 
the sight of the head and members of the royalist 
chief was gratifying his enemies in the five principal 
cities of the kingdom. Two months after his execu- 
tion, Charles II., who had sent him on his late hap- 
less expedition, arrived in Scotland, in consequence of 
a hollow paction with the party who had slain his most 
zealous servant. It may be imagined with what feel- 
ings this young prince, on rising from his bed in the 
town of Aberdeen, and looking out into Castle Street, 
which he had entered at night, beheld one of the hands 
of Montrose stuck upon the town-house opposite. 
During Charles's subsequent residence at Perth, Edin- 
burgh, and Stirling, he found himself obliged to behold 
similar spectacles, without the power of remonstrance. 
In the ensuing year, when Cromwell and his lieute- 
nants took possession of Scotland, the members of 
Montrose were taken down; but the head appears to 
have remained on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh till the 
Restoration. 

At that period, when all that had been done for 
twelve years in Scotland was reversed or undone, one 
of the triumphs of the loyalists was to obtain a sump- 
tuous public funeral for Montrose. In January 1661, 
the young Marquis, son of the deceased, went in 
state, accompanied by the principal gentlemen of his 
name, many of the nobility and gentry, and the magis- 
trates of the city, to the site of the gallows on the 
Borough Moor, where, on digging, they soon found 
the body they were in quest of, which was easily re- 
cognised by the absence of the head, and by the breach 
which had been made in the coffin in order to obtain 
the heart. These remains were carefully lifted and 
deposited in linen. The party then, proceeded, in 
pompous procession, to the Tolbooth, where the head 
was taken down with similar care, and placed in its 
proper situation with respect to the body, amidst the 
sound of trumpets, the discharge of cannon, and the 
acclamations of the people. A Presbyterian historian 
mentions that some bowed and knelt while this cere- 
mony was going on, and adds that the Laird of Piteur, 
who had drunk a little too much on the occasion, was 
found dead in his bed next morning—but let this pass. 
The body and head were then conveyed in state to the 
abbey church of Holyroodhouse, where the scattered 
members were soon after added. 

On the 14th of May, the “funeralls” took place 
under circumstances of unexampled pomp. In the 
account published at the time, the details of the pro- 
cession occupy several pages. Amongst a great va- 
riety of less important figures, including trains ot 
friends of the deceased, poor men, and servants, there 
were various gentlemen of the name of Graham, bear- 
ing certain important ensigns and banners—as the 
colours of the house, the Great Pencil, the Great Stan- 
dard, the Great Gumphion, and the Great Banner— 
besides “a horse of state.”” One of the gentlemen- 
bearers was John Graham of Duchry, described as 
“a renowned Highland Hector, best known as the 
Tetrarch of Aberfoyle.” Others were remarkable as 
having been companions of the deceased Marquis in 
his wars. His spurs, gauntlets, head-piece, and 
corslet, were also borne in pompous wise by gentlemen 
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of the house of Graham, some of whom had figured in 
the Marquis’s expeditions. The city magistrates, and 
the burgesses, gentlemen, and nobles of parliament, 
followed. Representatives of eight maternal, and four 
paternal relatives of the deceased, were followed by 
a long train of heraldic personages, preceding the 
corriy ; which was sustained by fourteen earls, while 
the pall was upheld by twelve viscounts and barons, 
these being relieved by a great host of noblemen’s sons 
and gentlemen, while the existing Marquis of Montrose 
and his brother, with nine nobles and gentlemen nearest 
in blood, followed close upon the coffin. The king’s 
commissioner, in full state, was the last figure in this 
superb procession, which, however, was closely fol- 
lowed by another, attending the body of Hay of Dal- 
getty, a companion of Montrose, and who had been 
executed about the same time. 

We are informed by chroniclers of the day that two 
things of a remarkable nature were observed at this 
funeral. The first was, that, contrary to all ordinary 
practice, “the friends of the deceased had wedding 
countenances,” while their enemies were howling in 
dark corners “ like howlets.””. The second was, that 
“ from the abbey gate to the Luckenbooths, there was 
neither stair, balcony, window, nor shot, but there 
were faces looking out at them to see this heroic sight, 
except onlie one, which was the balcony and window of 
the lady Humes hous, where all the world says that 
* * © was contrived, for there was no creature on 
that baleony, nor looking out at the windows.” The 
house here alluded to was that occupied by the Earl 
of Murray in the Canongate: in it, Cromwell was 
said to have planned the death of Charles I.; and 
from its balcony the Argyle family had beheld Mon- 
trose driven by the hangman along the same street 
which his body was now once more traversing in 
triumph, Times of civil commotion bring the strangest 
of all changes of personal fortune. The Marquis of 
Argyle now lay in prison in the castle, within a few 
yards of the guns which were thundering in honour 
of his rival; and his head was soon after to take its 
place on the spike, which had just been relieved from 
the ghastly relics of Montrose. 

The body of Montrose was buried in an aile of that 
part of St Giles denominated the Old Church, being 
the southern part of the centre of the building. His 
grandfather, commissioner to one of James VI.’s par- 
liaments, had been interred there; and it was close 
to the grave of the Regent Murray. Within the last 
few years, this part of the area of St Giles’s has been 
excavated, in course of an extensive series of al- 
terations to which the building was subjected, and we 
are uncertain if the bones of Montrose have been per- 
mitted, after all, to lie in the honourable grave to 
which his friends consigned them. It would even be 
a matter of some difficulty to point out in the renovated 
building the exact whereabouts of what once was his 
tomb, Meanwhile the heart has undergone stranger 
adventures, and to it we must now revert. 

The history of this remarkable membrane, related 
by Sir Alexander Johnston, whose mother wasa daugh- 
ter of Francis, fifth Lord Napier, has been given to the 
world in a late publication, entitled “ Montrose ana 
the Covenanters, &c., by Mark Napier, Esq. London, 
Duncan, 1838.” To pursue Sir Alexander’s relation 
—* For some reason or another, the gold box and 
heart had been lost sight of by both families, that of 
Montrose and that of Napier, for some time, until an 
intimate friend of the fifth Lord Napier, a gentleman 
of Guelderland, recognised, in the collection of a col- 
lector of curiosities in Holland, the identical gold fila- 
gree box with the steel case, and procuréd it for him, 
when he was in that country; but he never could 
trace what had become of the large silver urn, 

In the latter part of the life of her father, my 
mother was his constant companion; and was, as a 
yours woman of sixteen, proceeding with him and 

mother to France, when he was suddenly taken 
ill at Lewes, in Sussex, and died of the gout (1773). 
Two days before his death, finding himself very weak, 
and believing at the time that there was little or no 

of his recovery, he told my mother that, owing 

to a great part of his family property having been 
forfeited at the time of Cromwell’s usurpation, and to 
the unexpected expense he had been at in plans for 
— the Caledonian Canal into effect, he was 
d that Merchiston would be sold after his 

death, and that he would have nothing to leave to 
her; but that, however, as she had always taken an 
interest in the story of the heart of Montrose, he 
would give her in his lifetime, which he then did in 
the of her mother, the gold filagree box con- 
it; and trusted that it would be valuable to 


. afford her the satis- 
ing able to show she was desvended 
from persons who were distinguished in the history of 


Scotland, by their piety, their science, their courage, 
and their patriotism. 

After my mother’s and when I was about 
five years old [about 1790], she, my father, and my- 
self, were on the way to India, in the fleet commanded 
by Commodore Johnston, when it was attacked off 
the Cape de Verde Islands, by the French squadron, 
under Suffrein. One of the French frigates engaged 
the Indiaman in which we were, and my father, with 
our captain’s permission, took command of four of 
the quarter-deck guns. My mother refused to go be- 
low, but a on the quarter-deck with me at her 
side, declaring that no wife ought to quit her husband 
in a moment of such peril, and that we should both 
share my father’s fate. A shot from the frigate struck 
one of these guns, killed two of the men, and with the 
splinters which it tore off the deck, knocked my father 
down, wounded my mother severely in the arm, and 
bruised the muscles of my right d so severely, 
that, as you know, it is even now difficult for me at 
times to write, or even to hold a pen. My mother 
held me during the action with one hand, and with 
the other hand she held a large thick velvet reticule, 
in which she, conceiving that if the frigate captured 
the Indiaman, the French crew would plunder the 
ship, had placed some of the things which she valued 
the most, including the pictures of her father and 
mother, and the gold filagree case containing the heart 
of Montrose, It was supposed that the splinter must 
have first struck the reticule, which hung loose in her 
hand, for, to her great distress, the gold filagree box, 
which was in it, was to pieces, but the steel 
case had resisted the blow. The frigate that attacked 
us was called off, and next day Commodore Johnston 
and Sir John M‘Pherson, who was with him in the 
flag-ship, came on board of the Indiaman, and com- 
plimented my father and mother in the highest terms 
for the encouragement which they had given the crew 


of their ship. 

When in India, at Magura, my mother found a 
celebrated native golds , who, partly from the 
fragments she had saved, and partly from Se descrip- 
tion, made as beautiful a gold filagree box as the one 
that had been ed. She caused him also to make 
for her a silver urn, like that in the picture, and to 
engrave on the outside of it, in Tamil and Telugoo, 
the two languages most generally understood through- 
out the southern peninsula of India, a short account 
of the most remarkable events of Montrose’s life, and 
of the circumstances of his death. In this urn my 
mother enclosed the filagree box containing the 
case with Montrose’s heart, also two fragments of the 
former filagree box, and a certificate, signed by the 
gentleman of Guelderland, explaining the various cir- 
cumstances which, in his and my grandfather's opi- 
nion, unquestionably proved it to contain the heart of 
Montrose, The urn was placed upon an ebony table 
that stood in the drawing-room of the house at Ma- 
dura, which is now my property, and which I intend 
for a Hindu college. My mother’s anxiety about it 
gave rise to a report amongst the natives of the coun- 
try that it was a ¢alisman, and that whoever possessed 
it could never be wounded in battle or taken prisoner. 
Owing to this report it was stolen from her, and for 
some time it was not known what had become of it. 
At last she learnt that it had been offered for sale to 
a powerful chief, who had purchased it for a large sum 
of money. 

My father was in the habit of sending me every 
year, during the hunting and shooting season, to stay 
with some one of the native chiefs who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Madura, for four months at a time, 
in order to acquire the various languages, and to prac- 
tise the native gymnastic exercises. One day while I 
was hunting with the chief who was said to have — 
chased the urn, my horse was attacked by a wild hog, 
which we were pursuing, but I succeeded in wounding 
it so severely with my hunting pike, that the chief 
soon afterwards overtook and killed it. He was pleased 
with my conduct upon this occasion, and asked, before 
all his attendants, in what manner I would wish him 
to show his respect and regard for me. I said, if the 
report was really true that he had bought the silver 
urn which had belonged to my mother, he would do 
me a great favour by restoring it ; and to induce him 
to do so, I explained to him all the circumstances con- 
nected with it. He replied, that it was quite true that 
he had purchased it for a large sum, without knowing 
that it had been stolen from my mother; and he im- 
mediately added, that one brave man should always 
attend to the wishes of another brave man, whatever 
his religion or his nation might be; that he therefore 
considered it his duty to fulfil the wishes of the brave 
man whose heart was in the urn, and whose wish it 
was that his heart should be kept by his descendants ; 
and, for that reason, he would willingly restore it to 
my mother, Next day, after presenting me with six 
of his finest dogs, and two of his best matchlocks, he 
dismissed me with the urn in my —,. and with 
a present from himself to my mother of a gold dress, 
and some shawls, accompanied by a letter, expressing 
his great regret that he had innocently been the cause 
of her distress by purchasing the urn, which he as- 
sured her he would not have done had he known that 
it had been stolen from her. 

My father and mother returned to Europe in 1792, 
and being in France when the revolutionary govern- 


ment required all persons to give up their plate, and 
gold and silver ornaments, my entrusted the 
silver urn with Montrose’s heart to 


of the name of Knowles, at Boulogne, who promised 
to secrete it until it could be sent safely to England, 
This person having died shortly afterwards, neither 
my mother nor father in their lifetime, nor I myself 
since their death, have ever been able to trace the urn, 
although every exertion has been made by me for the 

rpose; and although, within the last few years, [ 

we received from the French government the value 
of the plate and jewels which my father and mether 
had been compelled to give up to the municipality of 
Calais, in 1792. To the last hour of her life my 
mother deeply regretted this loss, and in July 1819, a 
few days before her death, expressed to me her wishes 
with regard to the urn, if it should ever be recovered 
by me.”’ 

It therefore appears that no part of the remains of 
Montrose has now a recognised locality on the face of 
the earth. His trunk, limbs, and —— 
dispersed to every point of the compass, kept 
asunder for eleven years—afterwards collected under 
the influence of political enthusiasm, and disposed 
with pomp and care unprecedented—have ultimately 
been suffered, by a generation which thought not of 
them, to be exhumed, and transferred in all likelihood 
to some depository of common rubbish. The more 
noble organ, which once throbbed with such loft 
thoughts, and which history has figuratively descri 
as too expansive for the narrow theatre of one nation’s 
civil wars—after being treasured up so long by femi- 
nine affection, and passing through a series of adven- 
tures almost as strange as those which its owner passed 
in life, when invading serried frontiers and shores, 
and sweeping enemies in thousands from their own 
plains—this piece of flesh, embalmed, encased, and 
protected as a precious relic, has also been lost to all 
inquiry, and probably committed to some place too 
obscure to admit of its ever again being found. And 
such is the posthumous history of the hero of Tip- 
permuir, Inverlochy, Alford, Auldearn, and Kilsyth 
—the man who, in the estimation of Cardinal de Retz, 
approached nearest of all men of his time to the cha- 
racter of the heroes commemorated by Plutarch—al- 
though in his own country he was generally execrated 
as an apostate traitor, and an unpitying slayer of the 


TRAVELLED STONES. 

AtmostT all who have not been confinea for their 
whole lives to cities, or to very level countries, must 
be familiar with the appearance of certain huge blocks 
of stone, generally more or less rounded, which are to 
be seen here and there resting on the surface of the soil, 
or rather half bedded init, They are pretty frequent in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and it will be recollected 
that Ossian picturesquely describes a hero as sitting 
under the lee of one, musing on the days of other years. 
In the neighbourhood of Glendalough, and other places, 
in Ireland, there are vast numbers scattered over the 
fields, in each case no doubt the subject of some super- 
stitious legend among the natives. We recollect a 
very remarkable train of such stones extending in a 
line from the village of Carnwath to the Clyde—about 
two miles—and which are said by popular tradition 
to have been dropped there through the agency of the 
wizard Michael Scott. 

It is further remarkable, that the beds of sand, 
gravel, and clay, which lie beneath the soil in most 
low situations, are often found to contain similar 
rounded stones, though rarely so large as some which 
are found on the surface, while there are many of a 
less size, down even to the bulk of anegg. A thick 
bed of hard black clay, involving such stones, is in- 
deed one of the most familiar of objects with all who 
have occasion to see cuttings or sections of the ground, 
such as the operations for a railway are apt to occasion. 
Farmers are peculiarly familiar with it, as the hard 
till or subsoil which is so unfavourable to the draining 
of their lands. When the sea aggresses upon any 
such piece of soil, it usually, after washing away the 
clay, leaves the stones, or boulders, as they are some- 
times called, strewed along the beach. 

It rarely happens that the strata of rock beneath 
any such bed of clay are of a kind even approaching in 
character to these rounded earthfast stones, Gene- 
rally the stones are of a hard kind, such as are used 
in the paving of the carriage-ways of streets, and in 
Macadamising roads. They are of that kind of rock 
which is usually found composing mountains—rock 
which geologists recognise as primitive, as supposed to 
be that which first assumed its present form. Now, 
the strata beneath are generally of the comparatively 
soft rocks, limestone, sandstone, or chalk. In some 
places, indeed, large blocks will be found scattered 
over a surface composed of rock of nearly the same_ 
kind ; but im these instances, the wonder is only a 
little diminished. What is chiefly calculated to excite 
surprise, is, that rounded masses of granite and whin- 
stone should be dispersed over vallies where no such 


her, as the only token of his affection which he might 

‘be able to leave her; and that it might hereafter re- 

mind her of the many happy hours which he had 

spent in instructing her while a child in the tower of 

Merchiston, and that, whatever vicissitudes of fortune 
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rocks are found beneath the soil, but where, on the 
contrary, the strata are of sandstone or coal. For 
example, all over the midland and northern counties 
of England, where the strata are of those kinds, with 
perhaps strata of chalk superadded, there are, in many 
places, deep beds of clay over all, containing rounded 
stones of primitive rock. In the vale of the Esk, near 
Edinburgh, where the strata are of lime, coal, and 
sandstone, there are similar clay beds, full of such 
stones. We shall abridge a description of the Esk- 
dale beds, which appeared some years ago in a news- 
paper 

First, reposing on the surface of the strata, there is 
a “bed of extremely stiff blackish clay, thickly inter- 
spersed with rolled stones of all sizes, from the size of 
a hazel-nut up to masses of three, four, or five feet in 
diameter; but those exceeding twelve or eighteen 
inches are not abundant. The thickness of the bed 
is variable, and amounts at Whitehill Mains to twenty- 
four feet. The stones are pretty equally disseminated 
through it. The second bed, which lies above this, is 
so similar in composition, materials, and appearance, 
that the one may be said to pass into the other, no 
distinct boundary being perceptible. The upper bed, 
however, is more loose in its texture, and more easily 
cut; itis rather redder in colour, contains fewer stones, 
and these are less smoothed by rolling.”* Over these 
beds, there is a bed of sand, disposed in layers, and 
without stones, It therefore does not fall within our 
present line of research. 

Toaccount for these detached and clay-bedded stones, 
becomes of course a very interesting subject of inquiry. 
Their being rounded shows, in the first place, that 
they have been rolled for a considerable time in water, 
like the stones in the bottom of the channels of rivers, 
and on the sea-beach. Though thus rounded, they 
might not have travelled very far from their original 
situation; but that they Aave, in many instances, 
come from places very distant, is proved by other 
circumstances. The consistence of one of these stones 
is examined by the geologist. He knows that no 
native mass or stratum of this rock exists within many 
miles. He accordingly presumes that the particular 
stone he is examining has originally been a part of some 
distant mass, has been torn from it, and rolled along 
till it reached its present situation. Lately, a large 
mount behind George’s Square in Glasgow was cut 
down, when a vast number of large and small rounded 
stones were found in it. Some of these were of a certain 
peculiar description ef rock, which is not found, in 
place (that is, in its natural or original situation), nearer 
than a distant mountain of Argyleshire. It was ac- 
cordingly presumed as likety that these stones had been 
borne along all the way from Argyleshire, till they 
were deposited, amidst many others, on the ground 
which was afterwards to bear the great mercantile city 
of Glasgow. In the gravel at the city of Durham, a 
geologist found twenty varieties of slate and green- 
stone, which do not occur, in place, nearer than the 
lake district of Cumberland. There are boulders on the 
south or English side of the Solway, which have been 
transported from the north or Scottish side. Masses of 
stone, one of them measuring ten feet and a half in one 
direction, and supposed to have once belonged to the 
hill of Criffel, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, now 
rest on a hill near Hayton Castle, about four miles 
north-east of Maryport in Cumberland. Masses of 
a granite which exists in mass at Shap, near Penrith, 
are found (some of them twelve feet in diameter)on the 
chalky hills south of Appleby, in the valley of the Tees, 
near Barnard’s Castle, in the vale of Stokesley, and 
at Darlington. They have been rolled over the great 
central mountain chain of England into these plains, 
and even carried to the eastern coast.+ If these facts 
are wonderful, still more stupendous is the surmise 
that many large blocks scattered along the east coast 
of England, between the Thames and Tweed, have 
come from the hills of Norway. The clay bed near 
Holderness, on the coast of Yorkshire, contains, ac- 
cording to Professor Phillips, fragments which have 
been transported, some of them from rocks in Nor- 
way, some from rocks in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Others have belonged to the Cumberland mountains, 
or the western parts of Yorkshire; and no inconsider- 
able portion appears to have come from the sea-coast 
of Durham, and the neighbourhood of Whitby. “In 
proportion,” he says, “ to the distance they have tra- 
velled, is the degree of roundness they have acquired.” 


* Scotsman, October 25, 1828. 
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The phenomena are altogether so alike those pro- 
duced by a river in rolling, rounding, and depositing 
its channel stones, that geologists have never doubted 
their being produced by great floods. As the beds of 
clay containing the stones are every where stretched 
over the inferior strata, however i ly those in- 
ferior strata may be disposed, it is evident that all the 
phenomena producing dips in those strata must have 
been passed before the floods took place. These floods 
would appear, therefore, to have been among the 
more recent events in our cosmogony, and immediately 
antecedent to the formation of the present vegetable 
soil. An extremely curious light is thrown on the 
chronology of the transaction, by a feature of the 
mountain called Arthur's Seat, near Edinburgh. On 
the south side of this hill there is a basaltic precipice, 
many fragments of which have fallen down, so as to 
form a stony bank underneath, Now, it is extremely 
remarkable, that, when this bank was penetrated and 
partly cut away, a few. years ago, for the purpose of 
forming a tunnel for a railway, the workmen found 
the fragments of the basalt at last to terminate, and a 
bed of flood-borne clay with rounded stones to com- 
mence, beneath which again lay the strata of sand- 
stone through which the mountain had originally been 
projected from below.* It was impossible, of course, 
to resist the conclusion, that first the mountain had 
been shot up through the sandstone—that, immedi- 
ately after, a flood had laid down a bed of clay mingled 
with transported and rounded stones around the bot- 
tom of the mountain—and that then had commenced 
that falling away of pieces of the precipice which 
formed the stony bank—the latter being a slow pro- 
cess resulting from the action of the weather, and still 

ing on. 

The mind, before seeking to account for such great 
floods as would be necessary to produce these pheno- 
mena, is apt to stumble at an earlier difficulty—could 
water, in any volume, transport such huge masses as 
are found amidst the clay s and on the surface of the 
soil? Water is so soft and Yielding an element, that it 
appears at first sight incapable of moving large blocks 
of stone. Yet nothing can be more certain than that 
it possesses this power. The simple fact that, in the 
Moray floods of 1829, the river Nairn carried a block 
of sandstone, fourteen feet long by three feet wide, 
and one in thickness, for two hundred vards along the 
channel, is conclusive as to this power. But it may 
be further mentioned, that, not long ago, the College, 
a small stream issuing from the Cheviot hills, carried 
off in flood the materials of a bridge, hurling some 
arch-stones, of the better part of a ton in weight, for 
two miles along its course, and transporting for a 
quarter of a mile a block of porphyry, forming the 
abutment of a mill-dam, and nearly two tons in weight. 
Those who feel surprise at these doings of running 
water, do not in general reflect that a mass of stone 
in water Joses as much of its weight as is equal to the 
weight of the water whose room it occupies. Some 
rocks are not above twice, few are more than thrice, 
the weight of water; consequently, the fragments pro- 
pelled by a stream, lose, some of them a third, and 
others a half, of their ordinary weight, and thus be- 
come much more easily moved than in the open air. 

Respecting the cause of the floods, it is difficult to 
form even a conjecture. Though of course the result 
of laws still in existence, they must have been occa 
sioned by circumstances such as mankind have not 
been accustomed to witness on the surface of the 
globe. The most plausible theory is that which sup- 
poses them to have been occasioned by great changes 
of level in the crust of the globe, causing shifts in the 
situation of the sea. One thing is pretty clear, that 
the floods, however occasioned, were not of long conti- 
nuance, for the beds of clay which they laid down, 
nowhere contain any foreign substances, such as must 
have been mixed up with them, if, like beds of coal, 
they had been laid down in the course of many ages. 
Another circumstance respecting the floods has been 
pretty clearly ascertained, namely, that, as far as Great 
Britain was concerned, they passed in an easterly and 

therly direction, and that, in the neighbouring parts 
of the continent of Europe, and in North America, 
their direction was nearly the same. 

Most of the particulars already stated as to the 
blocks found in England and Scotland, indicate a 
southerly and easterly progress of the flood, for the 
blocks oheneas invariably belong to originals found to 
the north and west. The only remarkable exception 
is in the Yorkshire blocks, supposed to be of Norwe- 
gian origin, which of course must have had a westerly 
course; but this exception may afterwards be accounted 
for on some other principle. In Russia, Prussia, and 
Sweden, there are immense numbers of granitic blocks 
scattered along the surface, which are traced to ori- 
ginals in Finland and Norway; thus indicating that 
they have been hurled along bya southerly flood. M. 
Brogniart observed in Sweden lines or trains of these 
superficial blocks, running along for great distances, 
generally in the direction of north and south, some- 
times approaching each other, and sometimes going 
farther apart. Another inquirer found lines in Russia 
and Germany, generally in adirection from north-east 
to south-west; and further observed, that the number 
of stones was greatest where the line met an escarp- 
ment or abrupt rising ground, as if an accumulation 
had been occasioned there by the obstacle, while in 
plain open places they were generally thinnest and 


* Scotsman, June 25, 1828. See Lyell’s Geolngy, i. 250. 
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rarest. In the northern regions of the American con- 
tinent, similar lines, similarly directed, have been ob- 


Other memorials of the great currents which must 
at one time have passed over the earth, have been 
traced by Sir James Hall. This gentleman pointed 
out several examples in Scotland of what he called 
crag and tail—a lofty rock, namely, bare in one direc- 
tion, but having in the other a descending skirt or 
slope, melting into the adjacent plains. The rock on 
which Edinburgh Castle is situated, with the slope 
on which the Old Town has been built, is a noted ex- 
ample of crag and taii, The similar eminences on 
which the castle and town of Stirling are built, and 
the eminences called the A bbey-Craig, and Craigforth, 
near that town, are other specimens which must be 
familiar to many of our readers. Sir James showed 
that a stone enveloped in a little plaster, put into a 
running stream, became in a few minutes a pe’ 
miniature resemblance of such eminences in all their 
peculiarities; it is further to be observed, that the 
eminences in question have all of them the crag to 
the west, and the tail to the east. Hence Sir James 
surmised that the hills of ancient Edinburgh, of Stir- 
ling, Craigforth, and Abbey-Craig, were memorials of 
a flood which had at one time passed over Scotland in 
an easterly direction. It may be added, that the 
neral figure of Scotland—all precipice to the Atlantic, 
and all slope towards the German Ocean—presents 
only a large example of that configuration of ground 
omg a flood from the west might be expected to pro- 

uce. 

The same geologist made some discoveries on Core! 
storphine Hill, near Edinburgh, which he believed to 
afford additional evidence of this east-going deluge. 
On that hill, the surface of the rock, both where it is 
now exposed to the open air, and where it is covered 
with a thin soil, presents the appearance of having 
been grooved or hollowed by the passage of large 
stones over it. The groovings are often many yards 
in length, and about six inches in breadth; and all lie 
in the direction of east and west. He conceived that 
these were produced by the rubbing of erratic blocks 
driven along by a flood. Mr Charles Maclaren states 
that he has observed similar groovings on Cockleroy 
and Earncath Hills in Linlithgowshire, about fourteen 
miles to the westward ; and we are indebted to the 
same individual for some curious 
vations on the large blocks which lie in the clay beds 
of the vale of the Esk. It may readily be imagined 
that the larger of the stones borne along by a current, 
especially if of an oblong shape, would move with 
comparative slowness, and often for great distances 
without rolling. In such circumstances, many smaller 
stones, perhaps of harder consistence, would be driven 
past them, possibly grooving their sides and tops, exe 
actly as the larger stones would be apt to groove the 
exposed surface of a hill. Now, it really was found 
that many of the larger stones taken out of the exca- 
vations for the Edinburgh and Dalkeith railway were 
marked in the way described, and generally, more- 
over, in such a way as to show that the stones which 
produced the marks must have proceeded in a di 
approaching to east and west. 

All these circumstances seem to prove that, some 
time after the well-known disturbances in the second- 

strata had taken place, and after the mountains of 
primitive rock had been projected, a great flood had 
passed over a large portion of, if not the whole earth, 
and generally in a direction from north to south, or 
from north-west to south-east, with perhaps such local 
variations as take place, in consequence of local cire 
cumstances, in the currents of our present seas. Any 
such flood, however, must have —_— preceded the 
creation of man, an event reserved for a more tranquil 
and settled condition of the earth’s surface, } 

While t currents of water are conceived suffi- 
cient to have transported the most of the rounded’ 
stones found near or upon the surface of the earth 
from their —- to their present situation, it is 
deemed not unlikely that some of the larger class of 
those strewed over the land may have had the aid of 
ice in removing them. This aid is a very important 
one, There isa a mass of the stone called 
conglomerate, cn the beach of the Moray Firth, near 
Castle Stewart, in Inverness-shire—measuring about 
five feet high by six or seven in breadth, and heving 
a kind of rim round its middle, somewhat like the 
artificial horizon of a globe. A leng-continued frost 
had frozen the waters of the little bay around this 
stone, and set it in a great sheet of ice, when, on the 
night of the 19th of February 1799, a tremendous 
storm occurred ; a high tide took place; the sheet of 
ice was raised by the waves, and carried with its bur~ 
den of stone to a spot two hundred and sixty yards off, 
where the stone was deposited! The same phenome- 
non is constantly taking place upon a great scale in 
the North Seas, where the vast fragments of ice termed 
icebergs, on detaching themselves from the beaches 
where they are formed, carry with them huge stones 
which they have involved in their substance, and float 
away with them over the seas. In latitude 69° and 
70° north, Scoresby counted five hundred icebergs 
which passed him, measuring from a few yards to a 
mile in circumference, and rising one or two hundred 
feet above the surface, and sinking much more below: 
many of these were loaded with beds of rock and 
stones, which the observer supposed to weigh from 
fifty to one hundred thousand tons, As it is ascer- 
tained that icebergs sometimes drift from Baffin’s Bay 
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large blocks, mally derived 
solitudes of Gans of Merron, or torn from the bold 
cliffs of Norway, may have been carried along through 
pre-Adamite seas, and dropped oe places which 
were ultimately to become smiling English vales, 


A SUMMER DAY. 


is abridged from a volume recently published 
‘Phun, Glasgow) under the title of ‘‘ Literary Varieties, a 
Seleetion of Papers from several finished and unfinished Manu- 


Morwinc.— The sun, yet invisible, pushes up a 
mild flush of light along the verge of the eastern ho- 
rizon. The light, as he silently advances, steals up- 
wards through the sombre vault of heaven in stream- 
ing points, at first obscure and undefined, then faint 
and gleaming, then brighter and triumphant, chasing 
away the lingering twilight; till, gaining a wider ex- 
pansion, it fringes with a purple glow a hanging cloud 
on the western sky, which, as an ensign unfurled, 
proclai t of the ruler of day over the 
empire of night. ‘Not less interesting is the progres- 
sion of the grand panorama of nature, The sun, the 
mighty delineator of all created things, at first pencils 
the august picture in shadowy outlines, which he fills 
up with reiterated touches, till the whole, varied, 
beautiful, and grand, stands displayed to the admir- 
ing eye of man, the only intelligent spectator on the 
globe, and invites him to contemplate and adore its 
divine and omnipotent architect and superintendant, 
Every thing I mark in progression. The hill and the 
plain, the wood and the stream, lie in a commingled 
mass of indistinctness ; a light vapour, in a meander- 
ing line from the river, or in a floating cloud from the 
y, slowly ascends ; with his light the sun pene- 
trates it, with his warmth he imbibes it, and the scene 
is unfolded in gradual display. Nature awakes, as it 
were, toa new creation; and rejoicing in a new ex- 
istence, it rises to activity, to song, and to joy. Roused 
from its grassy couch, the heifer stretches its stiffened 
limbs, strays over the plain, marking its footsteps in 
the dewy track, and, apparently with heartfelt satis- 
faction, begins to crop the moistened herbage. From 
the brow of the hill, the sheep, which appear to the 
spectator in the plain like white dots on a darkish 
surface, are feeding, mingling, and descending to the 
lower ground, while the lambs, emblems of buoyant in- 
nocence, run bleating in quest of their dams, The birds 
‘adjust their plumage, shake the glistening dew from the 
sprays and, delighted with the smile of morning, begin 
ir matin hymn—the notes of prelude to the concert 
of day. The cock at the call of morn, attended by his 
followers, leaves his roost, and, strutting in pride, ele- 
vates his crest, and, flapping his wings, joins in the 
ral hilarity; while his crowing, returned by his 
w from an adjoining cottage, swells cheerfully 
through the vale. With a contented air, and with his 
spade over his shoulder, the labourer repairs to the 
scene of his toil, From the threshold of his cottage 
the peasant issues, stands for a moment, looks upward 
to the sky, looks around on the fields, and then enter- 
ing the stable, leads forth his two steeds ; his dog all 
the while manifesting the exuberance of its animal 
sensations by its barking and its gambols, 

I take another and a more enlarged survey. The 
earth, the air, the water, is replete with life, motion, 
and joy. Imbibing perfumes, the breeze, mild and 
fanning, softly shakes the sparkling dew-drops from 
the boughs, touches with gentle undulations the bosom 
of the lake, and respires freshness over the opening 
landscape, An infinity of in chirping or hum- 
ming, crawling or flying, quit their grassy couch, 
leafy cover, and subterraneous retreat, in search of 
their mates, or of the plants destined by nature for 
their aliment, and feed, sport, or repose, during the 
sunny reign of day. Standing on a rocky pinnacle, 
the goat seems a picture in relief drawn on the bright 
ground of thesky. The sheep go along narrow paths, 
worn by their footsteps in horizontal or oblique lines 
along the declivity of the hills, and, outedenall look- 
ing round with a quick motion of the head, share in 
the general gaiety, and the echoes resound with their 
bleating. From the dewy herbage the horse lifts its 
head, as soon as the hind passes the stile that leads 
into the enclosure; and with its eye fixed on him, 

iently waits his approach, and, submissively bend- 
ing its neck, follows as it is led to labour. Attended 
by the house dog, the milkmaids enter the meadow ; 
the dog, by its barking and playfulness, evinces his 
os the cattle are anual, and all turn their 
s confronting him; but, seeing their well-known 
attendants, their fears subside, and they advance to 
meet them, with sluggish gait and vibrating heads, 
The milkmaids pat them with humane endearments, 
and commence their pleasing employment to simple 
lays, that accord to the harmonious concert of morn- 
ing. The feathered tribes respond to each other in 
their various songs of gladness, In the vale, the 
blackbird, with its abrupt, swelling, and intermittent 
notes; in the blossomed thorn, the bullfinch, with its 
liquid warbling ; on the yellow furze, the linnet, with 
its sweet pipe; and even the cooing of the dove, in 
the recess of the forest, and the cawing of the erow 
in its passing flight, blend in a full and pausing chorus 


of harmony. At rest or in motion, perched on the 
branch or pms = | gaily on the wing, resplendant in 
plumage, beautiful in form, graceful in movement, 
assiduous in the labours of love, or sportive in the 
=v of existence, the birds enliven the prime of 


As you fear disease and misery, fly sloth; as you 
love health and cheerfulness, seek dewy plain; 
where Nature spreads out for you a rich mental ban- 
quet, over which i presides, and to which 
enjoyment invites. Frivolous pleasures end in satiety, 
vicious pleasures end in pain; but the pleasures of 
nature, ever new and delightful, are enjoyed without 
satiety, and remembered without pain. In youth they 
form—to in figure—the finely-coloured back- 
ground in the picture of life, that imparts to every sub- 
sequent object in the foreground its ful attitude 
and beautiful tint. The mind which is preoccupied 
with the charming impressions of nature, spurning 
whatever is low and unlovely, finds in them a security 
for pure and elevated sentiments; and this suscepti- 
bility leads immediately to virtue. Come, then, while 
morning is in its prime, and wander amid the glorious 
works which day discloses; and while the senses are 
gratified, and the breast dilates with agreeable emo- 
tions, pour out a hymn of adoration to their Omni- 
potent Maker—to him whose providence superintends 
what his Almighty hand created . 

Eventnc.—At the close of a fine day, it is chiefly 
that the clouds which embellish, but not obscure, the 
firmament, display their most beautiful contours, and 
assume their most lovely colours, The wind, which 
frequently follows the progress of the sun, bears the 
clouds before it towards the western horizon, and then 
subsides, that they may enjoy, in placid composure, 
the farewell smiles of his departure. They are as 
signal ensigns unfurled in the heavens, announcing 
that the illuminator of day, the fairest image of Di- 
vinity among all created things, is about to close his 
beneficent course ; and that man, impressed with gra- 
titude to its great Author, should raise his evening 
anthem of praise. Some clouds, like white fleeces ex- 
tended, show through their interstices small portions 
of the azure vault; a few appear as feathers stamped 
on a surface of clear blue; and a few seem as long, 
narrow, and low islands, rising from the bosom of the 
deep. Some are suspended in perpendicular masses, 
having their summits gilded by the solar beams, and 
their inferior extremities hanging towards the earth 
in silvery or golden fringes ; others, like snowy moun- 
tains, have their heads flushed with purple streams of 
light, and their sides and bases of every tint, from the 
pure white to the dingy grey. What pen can describe 
the perpetual succession of changes which they exhibit 
to the observant eye! What pencil can catch and fix 
their delicate, brilliant, and mingling hues ! 

Two partridges on the wing, rapid and whirring, 
pass me ; and alighting on the public road, nestle in 
the warm dust, They start up—run with nimble 
foot and rolling gait, suddenly stop, and raise their 
ae call; their call is answered from a neighbour- 
ing field, and they skim over a tall hedge, as a wave 
over a rock. From a thicket adorned with trees, 
entangled with brushwood, and indented with a few 
ivy-clothed rocks, a hare issues into a small glade, 
from which the partridges sprang. Limping and 
springing, it holds its way; then with cowering ry 
bending knee, and moping lips, it partakes of t 
repast which nature has provided. It is startled; sit- 
ting on its hinder extremities, it erects its head, pricks 
up its ears, rolls round its eye, looking for the cause 
of its alarm, and prepared for flight. It espies me; 
makes a few bounds, pauses for an instant, springs to 
the edge of the wood, and penetrates into its recess. 
Timid little thing! return to the pasturage of nature, 
satisfy thy appetite, enjoy thy pleasure, and may there 
be nothing to make thee afraid ! 

The table of nature is never without its guests ; 
one party succeeds to another, and the ye of 
day gives place to that of night, I pursue sub- 
ject. Animals, and the vegetables and fruits on which 
they subsist, exhibit a marked correspondence in their 
production and decay. Before the animal is brought 
forth, nature prepares for it a couch and nourishment ; 
if its existence is prolonged, the means of support is 
coeval with its life; if its duration is brief, its food is 
sometimes as fugitive as itself. In her grand system, 
however, nature varies her modes of operation. The 
insect often expires on the bosom of the plant where 
it was wont to revel; and the quadruped often sinks, 
oppressed with its fleet span, at the foot of the tree 
whence it derived its aliment. The plant still is fresh, 
the tree is still productive; but their bloom and their 
fruit are destined for the sustenance of another gene- 
ration of beings. But the plant may wither, and the 
tree may be exhausted of its fruit, while the animal is 
still alive; in this case, nature, various in her means, 
and bountiful in her gifts, provides in succession, at 
her banquet, a rich and plentiful supply of food. 

The retiring splendour of day reposing on the crest 
of the hill, and night creeping, with slow pace, through 
the vale, meet midway in a grove of pines, and invest 
it witha hallowed twilight, while the landscape, fading 
into shadowy indistinctness, appears to the eye as the 
pleasing dream to the awakened mind. Sleep now 
falls on wearied nature. Sleep is the friend and con- 
soler of man; yet she often flies the couch of luxury, 
where she is most courted ; and the couch of pain, 
where she is most required. Round the pillow of in- 
dolent opulence she assembles perturbed dreams ; on 


the breast of dissipation she fixes the incubus—the 
vampire of repose—which, seizing the seat of vitality, 
presses on the streams of life with agonising grasp. 
And, alas! when innocence wooes her to close the 

row cont: ita n; if s 

and sheds her bland influence, howd over the im- 
fap of her power, which can for a moment only 
ull the senses to rest, Hast thou ever, when repos- 
ing on thy bed, felt the uneasiness of indolence, or the 
torments of debauchery ?—reform thy life, pursue 
some engaging employment, cultivate habits of tem- 
perance, and thy slumber will be sweet! Has thy 
sleepless eye, amid the engrossing feelings of disease 
and pain, marked with occasional glances the slow and 
gradual march of moonshine round the walls of thy 
chamber ; and does thy eye, now tranquil in the en- 
joyment of health, sealed during night in repose, open 
on the rising light of day ?—let the first impulse of 
thy soul be gratitude to thy merciful Creator! Yet 
sleep, the restorer of exhausted nature, the extin- 
guisher of teasing cares, the soother of lighter griefs, 
the leveller of factitious distinctions, is the choicest 
benefaction of Heaven. In the cottage, labour finds 
the repose which is often denied to the palace ; health 
is invigorated for new exertions; and if virtue dreams, 
it dreams of the pleasing deeds of beneficence. Labour, 
health, and virtue, lie down with the placid look of 
contentment ; they rise with the exhilarating smile of 
joy and praise ! 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
LITERATURE OF THE PACIFIC, 

The human mind seems to be as active at present in 
the midst of the Pacific Ocean as it is in Britain, and 
with the same tendency to social advancement. In 
the number of the Colonist newspaper published at 
Sydney on the Ist of January last, and which has just 
come into our hands, we perceive the prospectus of a 
new quarterly periodical lately set on foot at Owyhee 
or Hawaii, called the Hawaiian Spectator. Indepen- 
dently of the consideration that this enterprise has 
taken place in a spot only reclaimed a few years ago 
from a condition of pure barbarism, it is exceedingly 
interesting, from the position which the periodical is 
intended to occupy in the field of literature. The con- 
ductors, we should suppose, are American missionaries 
or teachers ; and the following is a sketch of their plan, 
which seems to consist in bringing into view the va- 
rious and extensive resources of the whole western 
coast of America, the islands of the Pacific, and the 
eastern shores of Japan and other Asiatic countries :— 

“ The range of its observation will embrace the whole 
extent of coast that borders the Pacific on the north and 
east, and the almost numberless groups of islands that 
are scattered through this vast ocean, a hical ex- 
tent nearly equal to one half the globe. Wit in these 
limits may be found every variety of climate and soil, the 
various sources of na wealth, and all the elements of 
intellectual and moral greatness that are to be found in 
the other hemisphere. 

The circumstance which gives liar interest to this 
wide sphere of observation, is, that all the illimitable re- 
sources embraced in it, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
are in the progress of developement. There is not a na- 
tion or tribe within the whole extent that has yet made 
any thing like a complete exhibition of its natural capa- 
bilities, or settled upon any systematic direction of its 
active energies. The western coast of North America, 
which has for years been the scene of active commercial 
enterprise, is now rapidly opening its facilities and in- 
ducements to civilised colonists and Christian philan- 
thropists. The value of its hitherto unappreciated agri- 
cultural interests is beginning to revive and push toa 
definite termination the questions of territorial limits, 
both on the north and south, between the Damaged 
concerned. Interests peculiarly weighty and lasting are 
involved in the adjustment of existing adverse claims— 
interests made more and more prominent by every move- 
ment in furtherance of Christianity and civilisation in the 
Pacific. The civil and moral destiny of every portion of 
the vast territory between the Rocky Mountains and this 
Western Ocean, must of necessity be materially sha; 
— vernment under whose jurisdiction it shall fall. 

whole region of country cannot fail soon to be the 
theatre of measures and events, whose consequences upon 
the world will be as enduring as time. The prospect is 
full of ee enor and every movement that 
may occur, either political or moral, afford a subject 
of ent interest. 

arious regards, originated by commerc' terest, 

litical speculation, historical curiosity, or religious Sem 
volence, have drawn towards the coast of J: the 
thoughts and —— of the civilised world. Almost all 
the pu which control human pursuits are combin- 
ing to effect an entrance into that and the adjacent pro- 
hibited portions of the globe, and there is a current of 
feeling setting upon those shores, , patios probably 
in its force to the strength and obduracy of the barriers 
which have so long resisted foreign approach. 

It is now about three centuries since the we rng 
Polynesia added to the world its sixth great division. 
warm with which was at first 
regarded, soon passed away; ill within a few years, 
little more notice has been taken of them, than that in- 
duced by considerations of curiosity or interest. Almost 
every successive year, new islands have been discovered. 
named, and their —— positions dotted on the 
chart ; while the ve inhabitants through their suc- 
cessive generations have been swept away by the wave of 
death, ‘ alike unknowing and unknown.’ It can, however, 
never again be with this multitude of islands as it has 
been. Already there have been some valuable researches 
made tuSough the nore important groups, and tho results 
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to the Azores, and from the South Pole to the Cape 
of Good Hope, dissolving under the heat of a temper- 
ate clime, and of course dropping their burdens of 
stone to the bottom of the : it is : to imagine how 
scripts, by William Mackenzie.” With the author we are quite 

unacquainted ; but he appears to have an eye for the observation 
of nature, and no small share of poetical feeling. } 

f 
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to the world. Some efforts have also been made to 

upon their midnight of intellectual and moral dark- 
ness the light of knowledge and truth. Here and there 
are stationed the living teachers of pure Christianity, and 
around them are beginning to be restored to the heathen 
the revealed principles of order and duty which are des- 
tined to pervade the world. The repeated visits of an 
extending commerce are bringing every tribe into more 
intimate contact with men of higher capabilities both of 
virtue and of crime, and there is now scarce a known 
island of these seas, that may not be easily opened to 
afford every desirable facility to the inquiries of the phy- 
—. or the philanthropy of the Christian. » 

e have taken this cursory glance around an almost 
new, and unspeakably interesting, portion of the world, 
to show the extent and condition and prospects of a field 
of observation, in the centre of which we are providen- 
tially itted to stand spectators. With a local situa- 
tion that affords facilities for concentrating intelligence, 
probably superior to any other spot in the Pacific, the 
purpose of our Journal will be, to gather from all the 
sources of information that may be opened upon us, and 
to combine correct intelligence upon topics connected 
with the topographical, political, and moral geography 
of the islands of this ocean and its surrounding continents. 
It will also be our steady and prominent object to fur- 
nish accurate and definite statements of the efforts in 
progress to enlighten, civilise, and Christianise, the be- 
nighted on the islands of the Pacific, and on the western 
continent of America, showing what has been accom- 
plished, and what remains to be done; and from the 
deeply affecting view of the character and condition of 
the heathen in their remote alienation from their Maker 
—a view derived from actual observation—we shall ear- 
nestly set forth the imperative necessity for vastly greater 

, in all their forms, than have o been projected, 
to enlighten and redeem the world. e shall endeavour 
to throw light upon the nature of the work to be achieved, 
the obstacles to be overcome, and the means of overcom- 
ing them, and shall exert our last ability to correct and 
drive out of being the egregious errors which prevail in 
relation to the world’s conversion.” 

The above is an abridgement of the plan proposed, 
and we need hardly say how gratifying it is to hear of 
such a praiseworthy undertaking. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CARPETS. 

The public in Edinburgh is occasionally gratified 
with exhibitions of the carpets of Messrs Whytock 
and Company, executed upon a peculiar principle, the 
subject of a patent, and which we shall try to give our 
country readers some idea of. Externally, these car- 

ts resemble the richest velvet, the upper surface 

ving a thick nap, like plush, but not so deep in 
the pile as the usual Turkey carpets and hearth-rugs, 
The pile of the Turkey carpet, as is well known, is 
produced by a laborious process of building in bits or 
tufts of coloured wool, fixing the tufts with a cross 
thread and lay, as in weaving, and then shaving the 
tufts to a smooth surface. In another fabric the usual 
process consists in weaving the carpet with threads of 
different colours, throwing up certain coloured threads 
to form the patterns, and eee down those coloured 
threads in parts where they do not require to be 
shown. For example, in order to throw up a small 
pink rose-bud, within the compass of a yard in length, 
threads of a pink colour must go along the warp of 
the whole web, and be kept out of sight every where 
but at one spot in yard. It is clear that the 
one process is extremely tedious, and consequently 
expensive, and that by the other a great loss of mate- 
rials is incurred, which also has the effect of increasing 
the price of the article. The plan followed by the 
copartnery above mentioned obviates both disadvan- 
tages. We are not at liberty to describe their process 
minutely ; but we may state that, by a mechanical ar- 
rangement of the most ingenious nature, the threads 
of ios warp are separately dyed beforehand in such a 
way as ultimately, when woven, to produce the de- 
sired appearances, Each thread is tinctured in a par- 
ticular manner along its whole length of several hun- 
dred yards, a little bit green, a little bit yellow, another 
little bit red, and so on, so as to perform its part in 
the general effect—each thread, of course, different 
from another. An unskilled visitor, taking up one of 
those threads, and being told that each bit of colour 
had its share in the designed composition of perhaps a 
series of flowers, or even of some more formal pattern, 
would be lost in wonder to think of the ingenuity 
which could plan and provide for such a result. And 

t, when the threads are arranged and put into the 
oom, every little bit of colour is found to take its own 

roper place, and fulfil its end in the general design. 

he pile is produced by a knife which runs across the 
web, and cuts open the raised loops; and thus the 
carpet is completed without a single inch of thread 
being any where lost. The figures shine out in 
harmoniously blended tints with unparalleled bril- 
liancy, and the appearance is that of the richest paint- 
ing on velvet. As works of art, or rather, we should 
say, the fine arts—for they are as much so as the 
famed Gobelins of Paris—these productions of the 
loom afford a striking testimony of the improvement 
which has of late years taken place in Scottish manu- 
factures of the more tasteful kind, 
MUSICAL MISERIES. 

Singing is certainly a most delightful accomplish- 
ment, but it is one which the forms of society render 
too often a misfortune, or at least a grievous burden, 
to the possessor. Every one, in the course of his ex- 

i must have known instances of young men 
being ruined by the seductions to which this dangerous 
gift exposed them. Such catastrophes arise chiefly 


from a want of firmness of mind—a defect which spoils 
more characters than all others put together. It would 
be a very harsh and most unsocial thing for those 
whom nature has endowed with musical talents, to 
refuse altogether to exercise their powers for the gra- 
tification of their friends; but these friends become 
enemies when they seek to indulge their ears at the 
cost of that valuable time which success in life re- 
uires to be bestowed on more important objects. 
te is, besides, a sad lowering of the dignity of a Man, 
to submit to hold a place in society upon the credit 
of “singing a good song,” and to enter houses and 
attend festive occasions in that light, with the full 
consciousness that none of those other qualities of 
which a man may justly be proud, would ever have 
brought him there, had he not been able to tickle the 
ears of the company then and there assembled with 
the sorrows of Auld Robin Gray’s young wife, or the 
Humours of Bartholomew Fair. Singing men should 
take a lesson from the famous clown, Joseph Grimaldi, 
who was one of nature’s true gentlemen. When 
playing at Bath on one occasion, Grimaldi was invited 
to dinner by a clerical dignitary of that place, and on 
going to the house along with a brother of the stage, 
found a large company assembled. Scarcely was the 
cloth removed, when the entertainer asked Grimaldi’s 
companion for a song, which request was complied 
with forthwith, The host then made a similar call 
upon Joe, but, not having yet had time almost to 
wipe his lips, the great clown begged for the moment 
to be excused. ‘ What, sir! not sing!” cried the 
churchman; “ why, I asked you here to sing!” 
Grimaldi rose instantly on hearing these words, and 
telling the host that if he had made that statement 
on sending the invitation, it would have saved some 
trouble, took his departure from the house, to return 
no more, 

This spirited lesson, read to a coarse-minded enter- 
tainer, is one which might be borne in mind with ad- 
vantage, by many of much higher pretensions in the 
world than honest Joseph Grimaldi, Nightly did he 
grin—and what an ear-to-ear grin his was !—for his 
bread on the public stage, but in private society he 
played the part only of a man and a gentleman, and 
could not stoop for a moment to be exhibited there as 
a show. How much more keenly ought this feeling 
to be entertained by others, otis bans not the excuse 
of such a profession as Grimaldi’s to colour over the 
debasement! While we speak thus, however, we must 
be understood always as referring to cases where men 
permit their singing faculties to be made a perpetual 
exhibition of, not to those instances where the gift of 
music is temperately and judiciously used, and merely 
serves, as it were, as an additional accomplishment to 
render a man’s company a little more agreeable to his 
friends. Let the singer strive to make his musical 
endowment hold this supernumerary place, and to gain 
the esteem of society by the display of nobler and more 
praiseworthy qualities. 


A PEEP AT JOHANNA. 
JOHANNA is a small island of volcanic origin, lying 
betwixt Madagascar and the east coast of Africa, 
forming one of the Comoro group, and situated about 
ten degrees south of the Line. The following account 
of a visit to this island of the Indian Ocean, some 
twenty years ago, is from a work entitled “ Leaves 
from my Log-Book,”’ by Andrew Johnston, a gentle- 
man who, we understand, has undergone a number of 
vicissitudes in naval life :— 

“ Our fleet was now about six miles from Johanna 
Bay, when a canoe hove in sight ahead. We imme- 
diately displayed the British ensign and pendant. 
Our tiny visitant at ag came alongside, and pre- 
sented that inconceivably welcome spectacle—a pro- 
fusion of the most luscious tropical fruits. It was 
with deep interest that I heard the strangers vocife- 
rate, ‘Rope! rope!’—it reminded me of the London- 
made spoon that Cook found at Kamschatka. Two 
natives, of handsome form, and mild expressive fea- 
tures, ascended the gangway, and approaching our gal- 
lant captain, made each a polite bow, that ‘ the first 
gentleman in Europe’ could scarcely have excelled. 
The chief of the two, who announced himself as Lord 
Johanna, offered his services as pilot, exhibiting va- 
rious letters of recommendation from captains of ves- 
sels that had from time to time visited the island. 
His lordship was dressed in an elegant red cloak, 
with gold fringes, and wore a very dashing turban. 
His companion styled himself Admiral Rodney, and 
presented very satisfactory certificates of his honesty 
and attention as a was We soon opened 
an eager traffic for their tempting cargo of oranges, 
limes, guavis, bananas, plantains, pine-apples, &c. ; 
and the happy seamen enjoyed to satiety, for an old 
knife, or other equally humble exchange, a feast 
worthy of Olympus. 

On entering the bay, we saluted the town with one 
gun. When we had neared the land, as closely as we 
could without assistance, Lord Johanna pro’ go- 
ing in shore with the cutter, in order that he might 
keep continually ssunding, and show us a light when 
he should discover a proper anchorage. This plan, 
though little indicative of profound pilotage, was of 
necessity adopted ; but we could never distinguish his 
lordship’s luminary from the lights on shore. About 
nine, the wind having veered right ahead, and become 


very faint, we lowered two other boats to tow the ship 
in; and this slow progress, combined with the sus- 


pense that the dark veil of night threw around our 
imaginings regarding the lovely island, which at to- 
morrow’s dawn was to burst upon our view, gave to 
the period a thrilling intensity of interest. At daylight, 
a few hours after our anchoring, a scene of the most 
luxurious and romantic character revealed itself to my 
delighted vision. To paint that panorama of gorgeous 
tropicality, my pen is totally inadequate. Hundreds 
of canoes, formed of a mere hollowed trunk of wood, 
and kept in equilibrio by outriggers, surrounded the 
ships, loaded with fruit, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
monkeys, &c. Hundreds of youths, and even children, 
were swimming gracefully about, or resting quite at 
ease in the water. This immense assemblage of minia- 
ture boats, and floating gazers; the singular, though 
elegant, costume of the natives; the impetuosity of 
their traffic ; blending in one coup d’eil with the pic- 
turesque amphitheatre of land that nearly surrounded 
us ; its deeply shaded verdure, lofty trees, and forested 
mountainous slope ; and, above all, that indescribable 
balminess of repose, which, as in all tropical scenery, 
seems to brood over the landscape, or rather to pene- 
trate and commingle with every point of it; formed a 
tout ensemble of perhaps unparalleled attractiveness, 

It was with a rapture, only to be equalled by Colum- 
bus when he kissed the welcome beach of Guanahani 
—the first-born prize of his perilous explorings—that 
I exchanged the brief and t pr de of 
the quarter-deck for a luxurious stroll of reconnoitre- 
ment on this romantic gem of the ocean. No ’long- 
shore-man, indeed, can possibly appreciate the zest 
which a protracted seclusion on board ship gives even 
to the humblest specimen of terra firma—not to speak 
of Johanna, which island, and its twin in loveliness, 
Penang, I devoutly believe the most beauteous spots 
that decorate the deep. The affectionate greetings ot 
the native groups that were clustered around our land- 
ing place—their remarkable symmetry of form, and 
— placidity of feature—the joyous multitude of 
beautiful children, disporting in an Eden-like freedom 
from the trammels of x tetera every heart among 
us capable of feeling that its noblest yearnings are 
those which spurn the petty boundaries of country, 
creed, and colour. Some brother officers (where are ye 
now, friends of my happy youth ?) and I, after a lu- 
dicrously prolonged, though at last successful, pursuit 
of bullocks for the ship’s use, paid our respects to Go- 
vernor Lewis, whose station seemed to be analogous 
to that of mayor or provost. He was a very sensible, 
polite, and hospitable man ; and gave us, indeed, un- 
exceptionable evidence of the latter quality, by the ac- 
cumulated viands with which he regaled us at dinner. 
It was amusing to observe his indefatigable solicitude 
to give a European character to the entertainment, 
attended, as it occasionally was, with palpable carica- 
ture and laughable failure. 

It was truly interesting to witness the really refined 
and friendly demeanour of these islanders. While 
strolling through their little town—the streets of 
which, by the bye, had nothing to recommend them 
in the way of neatness or cleanliness, and were, withal, 
so narrow, that, with little exertion, we could touch 
the buildings on both sides at once—we were conti- 
nually accosted in English, broken, indeed, but doubl 
affecting from that very circumstance combined wi 
its tender intonation, with phrases such as these :— 
* How you do?’ ‘ Johanna-man all same English- 
man!’ And then they would take us frankly by the 
arm 4 /’Anglaise, and walk and chat with us, as if the 
brief period of our acquaintance had suddenly ex- 
panded into an amount of years, as if the wide waste 
of waters had not ever, before that affectionate inter- 
view, rolled its cold curtain of concealment between us. 

His Johannic Majesty—a venerable old man, right 
royally equipped in an embroidered scarlet mantle— 
honoured the fleet with a visit the day after our arrival. 
Attended by a numerous and respectable tail, and a 
most discordant burlesque of fife and drum, he repaired 
in state on board the Neptune, our commodore, He 
was received, not indeed with the prescribed salute of 
great guns that announces the presence of European 
royalty, but with what would equally gratify the tiny 
potentate—repeated vollies of musketry. His majesty 
next visited our own dashing and frigate-like ship, 
and received the same noisy demonstration of respect. 
He seemed delighted with the stainless and snowy 
purity of our quarter-deck, our richly ornamented 
capstan, the jetty lustre and dashing lion aprons of 
our carronades, and other indications of our captain’s 
truly elegant taste, which had made us the ‘ crack’ 
ship of the fleet. But the object which, above ail 
others, seemed to rivet his attention, was a splendid 
English horse, which the captain was bringing out to 
Bombay. During a sumptuous collation to which he 
was treated in the ‘cuddy,’ he rose and proposed, with 
a feeling and grace that did him infinite honour, the 
health of his brother George III., and requested us to 
convey to him the assurances of his affectionate respect 
and friendship. At his departure, the captain pre- 
sented him with a quantity of muskets and ammuni- 
tion, for which he seemed excessively grateful. He 
told us that formerly his subjects waged continual war 
with the le of Comoro, and that they still had an 
chal sieaainioi so that this addition to his own 
rude armoury might weil secure him the preponder- 
an 


ce. 

The royal palace arches neatly over the principal 
street of Johanna, and presents, at each end respec- 
tively, the appearance of the stem and stern of a boat, 


being surmounted with a flag-staff, on which, out of a 
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delicate compliment to the fleet, the St George’s ensign 


but he fulfilled none of the duties of the i 
The hall of entrance was i 


scrupulous in his gratification of them. On the 
hand, the third brother of the Ganges family, 
the Chevalier de Ganges, was a man of weak mind, 
and easily governed by others. At the same time, he 
was equally devoid of principle with his brother the 
priest. When the abbé and the chevalier, such as 
of the marquis. r was not in ing a 

e ted himself into hi 


chioness was a little unwell, and wished to take some 
medicine, tuey caused poison to be mixed with the 
drugs she had called for. The dingy black appear- 
ance of the liquid, though it excited no suspicion of 
the truth, induced the marchioness to take some other 
medicine in place of it, which she chanced to have by 
her. Expecting her to die in the night, the wretches 
were astonished in the morning to find her alive, and 
much in the same state as on the previous day. They 
concealed their anxiety, and, in the ensuing 

when the marchioness, resting the while on a sort of 
couch (according to a common French custom), en- 
tertained some ladies of the neighbourhood, the 


though the principal 
point ofl ond d 
tion. There is a fort overlooking the town, which 
they told us was mounted with a hundred eighteen- 
the truth of which I had not time to ascer- 
tain. A sort of battery also fronts the shore, on which 
I noticed only one rusty gun with, and another with- 


out, a carriage. The gates, or rather doors, of the 
t to a stranger 


town, are roofed over, so as to 

within an exact similarity to adjoining houses ; 

owing to which, I was for some time in great per- 

plexity how to effect an exit, till I inquired of a native. 
One circumstance forcibly struck myself and the 


other novices of the fleet, though a slight appeal to our sprang up in his breast. Revolving in his | brothers formed part of the company. When the 
geographical studies “oar momentary | mind, as he had no hesitation in doing, the means | ladies retired, ior thehoathers 
toni t ly, the total absence of the fair | of procuring a return of that affection from the mar- 


had wrought up their minds to any act. The abbé 
had gone to the door with the visitors, leaving the 
chevalier with the marchioness. In a few moments 
the abbé again entered, with his countenance chan 
to that of a demon, and bearing in his hands a pistol, 
and a glass filled with a black fluid. He locked the 
door behind him, and the chevalier at the same time 
seized a sword. For a moment or two, speechless 
they stared on one another, when the abbé, in a low 
= stern ‘ou must die! 

oose in which way— or poison /” 
“Die!” cried the pale acd trembling lady; “ what 
crime have I committed ? what have I done to deserve 
a hate so violent as to push you to such awful cruel- 
ty?” Seeing nothing but the blackest meaning in the 
looks of the abbé, the marchioness turned to the che- 
valier, and besought him to have mercy, but he also 
said, “‘ Madam, make your choice, or we shall make 
it instantly for you!” He at the same time pointed 
his sword to her breast, while the abbé held his pistol 
to her head. Lifting her eyes to heaven, the mar- 
chioness then stretched out her hand, and taking the 
glass, swallowed its contents. Some drops that fell 
on her neck burnt and blackened the skin, showing 
its caustic nature. A few drops being left in the glass 
the wretches made her take even them, but they fell 
from her mouth on the couch, and she cried, “In the 
name of God, since you have satisfied yourself by tak- 
ing away my life, do not kill my soul! Send mea 
confessor, that I may die like a Christian, and not like 
a hopeless castaway !” 

The brothers, believing the deed accomplished, left 
her, and locked the room door. Hope revived in the 
lady’s breast the moment they were gone. Springi 


sex from all our interviews with the Johannese. They 
are here, as in almost all Eastern countries, carefully 
secluded from the public gaze, none but married men 
being allowed to see them, and even their privilege is 
considered a great indulgence. There were, however, 
female slaves at Johanna, whose dingy African visages 
occasionally beamed for a brief moment upon us, as we 
cruised along the streets. I remember starting (to 
speak like a sportsman) one of these sable nymphs, while 
anxiously exploring my way out of town. I was, then 
at least, a slim and not ungainly personage, and had 
my native charms enhanced by the elegans uniform of 
the Company’s service. My astonishment and wounded 
vanity may therefore be conceived on seeing the sooty 
damsel fly from my view, as if she had caught a glimpse 
of some hungry tiger in the jungle. 

Besides the canoes, whose simple formation I have 
already adverted to, the Johannese have, or at least 
had, a number of war-vessels, clumsy enough to a 
European eye, but, in all probability, sufficiently effec- 
tive agaiust their rude antagonists. we 

Ihave declared my inability to depict the fascinating 
scenery of Johanna. I will not even expatiate on the 
romantic walks I had through its orange groves, and 
forests of cocoa-nut trees, inviting to the ineffable re- 
past of their milk, from the tufted capital of their 
stately and branchless trunks. Nor will I, not being 
@ naturalist, pourtray the vast herds of buffaloes— 
the mungouses, half-dog and half-ape in appearance— 
the beauteous goats—the poultry, closely resembling 
the geese of Europe—the varied and elegant ducks— 
the coosies, a large species of hawk—the lovely pigeons 
—the multitudinous tribes of dandy lizards, &c. &c. 
Are they not all written in the books of the chroni- 


and delighted at the change, the poor lady replied to 
her husband's advances with cordial affection, and for 
a time believed that her happiness had returned, never 

in to depart. But she was painfully undeceived, 
hen the abbé, whose character she instinctively dis- 
liked, informed her that the reconciliation was his 
work; and still more was she di when, shortly 
afterwards, her libertine relative took an opportunity 
of declaring to her his disgraceful passion. The mar- 
chioness repulsed him with cold disdain. She feared 
his influence, however, which she saw to be all-power- 
ful with the marquis; nor did she dare to tell the latter 
of the abbé’s conduct, being convinced that her bus- 
band would only believe her to be calumniating his 
brother for purposes of her own. These circumstances 
rendered her very unhappy, and that unhappiness was 
increased by the conduct of the chevalier, who, also, 
dared to offend her ears with the declaration of a dis- 
honourable passion. The repulsed love—if love it 
can be named—of these two brothers, ere long changed 
into the bitterest hate. They made confidants of each 
other, and together they vowed revenge. 

The first step taken by the abbé was to poison the 
mind of the marquis anew with jealousy. This he 
easily accomplished, and the unfortunate marchioness 
soon had to suffer every species of maltreatment from 


her husband—blows not even excepted. These re- | from her couch, she threw around her an addition 
clers of raphy ? Nathless, I cannot leave the | newed misfortunes she bore in silence. Such was the | portion of dress (having had but a wrapper on before), 
subject without again recording the mild, affectionate, | state of matters, when an uncle of hers died, leaving 


and rushed to the window. The priest sent by the 
brothers, and who was their confidant in guilt, entered 
the room at this moment, but he was only at the 
window in time to catch a part of the marchioness’s 
dress, as she was leaping from it. The dress gave 
way, and she fell from a height of twenty-two feet. 
But she alighted on her feet—chiefly through the 
priest having caught her dress—and was but little 
hurt. The cruel priest threw over after her, from the 
window sill, a large pitcher filled with water, with the 
intent of killing her on the spot before she rose, but 
it did not strike her. As soon as the marchioness 
rove from the ground, she attempted to relieve her 
torment by vomiting the burning liquid which she 
had taken, and, by putting a portion of her long tresses 7 
into her mouth, she was so far successful in her pur- 
pose. After a few moments spent in this manner, she 
looked around for further means of escape. She was 
now in a little court which was shut in on all sides, 


and hospitable character of the Johannese, their hand- 
some forms, and fine expressive features.” 
Captain Basil Hall visited Johanna some years later 


her the heir of all his great wealth and estates. This 

eircumstance seems to have excited the idea of a mur- 

derous project in the minds of the marchioness’s two 

than Mr Johnston, and gives a similarly amusing ac- | brothers-in-law, and, it is to be feared from the sequel, 

count of the odd, semi-b sof thenatives. | of her husband also. Had the marchioness now died 

without a will, children would been her heirs, 

and their father the marquis would have enjoyed all 

THE MARCHIONESS OF GANGES. during their minority, and perhaps afterwards also. 
SECOND STORY FROM THE CAUSES CELEBRES. 


Keeping this circumstance in mind, an incident which 

Tut Marchioness of Ganges was the only daughter | occurred at Avignon becomes more intelligible. The 

7 of a gentleman of wealth and rank, M. de Rossan of | marquis and his family were residing there, when the 
Aviguon, in the south of France. In the year 1649, 


marchioness and one or two other persons were taken 
when she was only thirteen years of age, she had been | ill; in consequence, it was discovered, of their having 
united to the Marquis of Castellane, a nobleman of | partaken of some cream into which arsenic had been 
high birth; but his death at sea, a few years after- = The quantity, however, was too small to destroy 
wards, left her a widow in the very bloom of youth. | life. This event made some noise at the time, but it 
The portrait of her, as she appeared at the court of | was soon forgotten, and was only recalled to people's 
Louis XIV. about this period of her life, gives us an | minds = succeeding occurrences. After it had hap- 
idea of a woman of surpassing beauty. Her features | pened, the family of the marquis set out to spend the 


were finely moulded, her skin dazzlingly fair, her eyes 
and hair of a deep black, and her cheeks had a rosy 
tinge, which made her countenance a rare combination 
ont contrast of colours, Add to this a full and per- 
fectly proportioned figure; and when it is considered 
that these personal qualities were found united in one 
of high birth and wealth, and, above all, possessing 
equal charms of mind and disposition, it will not be 
wondered at that the hand of the young widow should 
have been sought by many of the proudest peers of 
France, The successful suitor was the young Mar- 
is of Ganges, a nobleman of distinguished family. 
he took place in 1658, and the wedded 
pair, surrounded by all the gifts of fortune, and in 
the enjoyment of youth, were for a time happy and 
attached. But the character of the marquis was a 
weak, if not a wicked one; and this happiness did not 
continue. He became from the marchioness; 
and although her conduct was scrupulously virtuo 
he began to entertain feelings of jealousy, found 
merely on the general admiration she excited in so- 
ciety, Being sensible, however, that the world would 
have rded his suspicions as absurd, he concealed 
them within his own breast. Yet he behaved in such 
a way to his lady as to render her life very unhappy. 
Several years away in this manner, and two 
children had been the fruit of the union of the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Ganges, when the husband’s 
two brothers came to reside in his family. As these 
persons played a prominent part in the sequel of this 
story, their characters may be briefly pourtrayed. 
The one of them, the Abbé de Ganges (as he was 
called), had enrolled himself among the priesthood, 


autumn at his seat of Ganges, which was about seven 
leagues from Montpellier. But before her departure 
from Avignon, the Marchioness of Ganges made a will, 
in which she left her mother (Madame de Rossan) her 
heir, with the remainder to either of her own two chil- 
dren, as their grandmother might determine. It is 
remarkable, that at the same time she made a solemn 
declaration before proper witnesses, that, in case of a 
new will being brought forward at her death, as having 
been made by her, this first one was to be held valid. 
These transactions passed in private, but they became 
known, in part at least, to her husband and his rela- 
tions, as will be seen. She parted, moreover, from 
all her friends in Avignon with tears ard solemn 
adieus, which were remembered as ominous afterwards. 
On reaching the seat of G , the marquis and 
his two brothers, who had Pes changed their tone 
to her ever since her accession of fortune, seemed to 
vie with one another in evincing respect and kindness 
for the marchioness. Her husband, however, stating 
that he was compelled by business to return for some 
time to Avignon, went thither, leaving his brothers 
alone with his wife and family. The abbé and che- 
valier still continued to behave as if they were desirous 
of gaining a true place in her esteem. Being not less 
forgiving and benevolent than she was virtuous, the 
marchioness was pleased with their conduct; and when 
the abbé, with the utmost seeming friendliness, hinted 
to her that her husband never could believe her to be 
truly attached to him whilst the will made at Avignon 
existed, she thought seriously of the matter, and at 
Jast r that testament, and made a new one, in 
which her husband was put in place of her mother. 


excepting through one of the stables. To this quarter 
she ran, and, finding a groom boy there, eried to him 
“ to let her through the stables, for she was poi- 
soned !’” The astonished lad took her through as she 
wished, and she ran instantly, with what speed she 
could, to find a refuge in some of the several houses 
which stood around that of the Marquis of Ganges. 
Meanwhile, the murderous brothers, apprised b 
the priest of what had passed, ran instantly in pot 
of their victim, determined yet to complete their work. 
As a plea to prevent people assisting her, they cried 
that “ she was mad.” Unhappily they did discover 
and come up to the miserable lady, just as she had 
taken refuge in a house about three hundred yards 
from her own, Unhappily, also, in this house there 
were none but women, and, therefore, in the flurry of 
the moment, when all was unexplained, the pve: Ane 
and abbé, armed with swords, found their way into 
the house after the wretched fugitive, and, declaring 
their sister-in-law mad, drove out the other females, 
While the poor omen mercy, the chevalier 
struck and stabbed twice in the breast, and five 
times in the back, a piece of his sword being left in the 
shoulder by the last blow. Even yet the abbé would 
have made the deed more secure, but the females broke 
in and prevented it, The two villains then bethou 
themselves that the neighbourhood would soon ga’ 
and learn the truth, and they fled, 
The falling shades of night favoured their escape, 
otherwise they must have been taken ; for the 
and gentry of the district soon assembled as the news 
spread; and as the marchioness was beloved by all, a 
hot pursuit was ordered, though without success. In 
the meautime, assistance of every kind was given to 


eal pro-| When this was done, the villanous brothers, whose 
waved during our stay. t of an| minds were now bent upon effecting her death, 
arded by soldiers armed with spears of a formidable | extremely violent and imperious disposition, and a | thought there was no more oecasion for . (They 
theta The town had been built by the Portu- | thorough libertine in his sentiments and conduct. He } either disregarded, or knew not of, the Atanas 
guese, and did not convey to us uny great idea of | was a man ever borne awa by his passions, and un- | already mentioned.) On the evening of the 17th 
confidence by expressions of the deepest devotion to 
his interests, and became, in fact, the sole manager of 
all his concerns. 
This designing man had no sooner seen his sister- 
| in-law the marchioness, than a violent and criminal | 
chioness, he determined to secure her gratitude by 
making her husband drop that jealous coldness which 
still embittered her peace. Accordingly, by artful 
praises of the marchioness’s excellence of disposition 
| and other virtues, the abbé soon contrived to set at 
| rest the suspicious inquietude of the marquis, and to 
| revive all his love and esteem for his wife. Surprised | 
| 
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him with the greatest tenderness. Others, however, 
looked upon him in a very different light, and, in par- 
ticular, the mother of the marchioness. Madame de 
Rossan scrupled not to accuse him of being the plotter 
of the crime, and was so deeply vexed to see her daugh- 
ter retain her affection for him, that she could not re- 
main beside them. One thing seemed to justify her 
suspicions, and this was the request made by the mar- 
uis to his wife, that she would annul the testamentary 
tion made in her mother’s favour at Avignon. 

The wounded lady would not, however, consent to this. 

In spite of all that could be done, the marchioness 
died on the nineteenth day after the receipt of her 
injuries, and on examination it was found that the 
poison had been the cause of death. Though severely 
tortured, the dying lady evinced the utmost resigna- 
tion, and repeatedly expressed her forgiveness of her 
murderers. All the exertions made in the interval, 
to discover the brothers, were fruitless : as it proved, 
they had fled into other countries, But, on her daugh- 
ter’s death, Madame de Rossan instantly entered on 
a prosecution of the marquis himself, and the priest, 
as accessories to the murder. Nothing but presump- 
tive evidence was brought against them; yet that evi- 
dence led the court to condemn the marquis to perpe- 
tual banishment, and the priest to the galleys for life. 
The marquis, besides, was degraded from the peerage, 
and his estates confiscated. His absent brothers were 
sentenced to be broken alive on the wheel. 

None of the actors in this bloody tragedy, excepting 
one, survived it long. The marquis, on being ba- 
nished, joined the chevalier in Italy, and went to serve 

inst the Turks. In a few months afterwards, the 
valier was killed by a bombshell, and the marquis by 
the explosion ofa mine. The priest died on his way to 
the galleys. But the guiltiest of the band, the abbé, 
went to Holland, where, under a disguised name, he 
entered the service of a petty prince, whose esteem he 
won so far as to be made tutor to his son. After 
f tareees many years there, the abbé, having become a 
rotestant, wished to marry a relation of the princess, 
who objected on the score of the suitor’s want of 
birth, Thinking his long good conduct would weigh 
against his former crime, the abbé was tempted then 
to reveal his real name, on which he was expelled with 
horror from the court. His talents procured him a 
situation, however, at Amsterdam, where he died. 
In his latter days he confessed that the image of his 
murdered sister-in-law was ever before him, and made 
existence terrible. Thus it may be said, perhaps, 
that he was punished most of all for his crime; for 
what retributive suffering can be more dreadful than 
life with an ever-stinging conscience ? 


AMERICAN POETS. 
Tue number of books published annually in the 
United States, is, as we lately mentioned, rapidly in- 
creasing. Many of the works are of a profound nature 
both in physical science and philology, and it is ac- 
knowledged that the American press has lately pro- 
duced some of the finest specimens of Latinity that 
have appeared since the days of Cicero and other an- 
cient Roman writers. On the whole, however, we 
think the Americans have not fallen upon a happy 
cue of authorship. The predominant feature of their 
writing is excessive wordiness of expression. They 
will spin out 


Robertson, in his “ Sketches of Cc ”” is 
the offspring of an entire ignorance of the of 
which the reviewer was ing. The — 

isfy our no deficiency of poeti- 
cal writers in America :— 

Doctor J. Pencrvat has devoted more of his 
time to than most of his brothers of the tuneful 
choir, has written enough to make a very consider- 
able volume. His although not so much 
read as many of his other works, is full of deep philoso- 
phy and fine poetry. His smaller pieces are in every ma- 
gazine and newspaper in the —— language is 
copious, smooth, and well chosen. wnites much of 
White. His elements are all poetical ; and if his whole 
time was devoted to writing, his country would be greatly 
the gainer by it ; but the sternn which binds and 
supervi works of others, and Tany 
com: when he should be devoted to the offspring 
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of his own genius. He is for one of so ripe a 
fame ; and much is to be for him in time to come. 
BRYANT was a , and has been seduced 
letters, to become an editor of a paper, and a general 
writer. His poetry has been greatly praised by those 


who were the best judges of literary merit. He has been 
with scholars 


more than with the mass of 
the community ; yet with them he holds a high 
rank. He is natural, easy, and tasteful, and condenses 
his thoughts with power over lan by having 


and delicacy of his muse. ten the 
subjects that were not poetical, too for the 
descriptive, 
Poetry may darken the Y, aggravate the awful, and 
extend the vast; but w! a scene is so overwhelming, 
whole people, there is nothing left for the muse to do. 
At such a moment, grief is tearless and woe is dumb. To 
attempt, then, a requiem for the dead, is labour lost ; the 
eye cannot see an epitaph, traced with ever so bold a 
hand ; nor the ear hear a lamentation, however deep and 
loud it may be. This poem has, however, many fine 
touches of sentiment in it, and proves that the author, on 
a subject softened by distance, or time, could be both 

N. Carter, whose classical travels have been exten- 


per. 
place best suited to their talents. 

Dawes is quite a young man, but has written enough, 
that is beautiful and attractive, to place him in the con- 
stellation of poets that has lately risen to the view of the 
American people ; a constellation that emits a mild and 
lovely light ; but one that has not shone long enough, as 
{% for the observer to calculate its precise range in the 
eavens, or to mark the exact magnitude of the different 
stars that form it. Justice, in time, will be done to each 
and all ; for the night of ignorance and superstition, in 
which the meteor excited the wonder and 
fastened the gaze of nations, while the harmonious move- 
ments of the planets were but little noticed, has passed 


away for ever, and every eye is new fixed upon the regu- 
lar, the beautiful, the heavenly body, whether it 
** Adorns the eve, or ushers in the morn.” 


But to come down from the Empyrean, to which, in con- 
the subject of and its authors, I am 

; and to plainly of these writers, I 
think that they will not have occasion, in the end, to 


sanctity of his calling, or from the time that could be 
better occupied, if he were to indulge himself in a little 
devotion to poetry ; more true piety has been 
conveyed in verse than ‘n almost every other way. In 
the first place, it is attractive, and will be read when 

ver discourses will not, and is remembered much 
onger than the same sentiment in lb 


nee ee en There is a flow and ease of 


effect of great labour; for I cannot conccive of ease being 
acquired in verse without it, which has distinguished him 


be spent in trifling amusements, or idleness, which is still 
worse. It is one of the best proofs of re- 
finement in this country that neither ucr martial 

held inmuch ‘unaccompanied 


by respectable literary attainments, and a lady of ever so 
belle not a m it was known that her pronun- 
ciation was vulgar, or her grammar bad. 

Mr Sanps is a poet of most exquisite taste. He wrote 
n amoyden. It is a fine specimen of poetry. 
Mr Sands is now quite devoted to letters, in some shape 
or other. His productions often adorn the annuals printed 
in this country, such as the Talisman, Souvenir, &. 
Whatever comes from his pen has the marks of mind and 
taste about it. He is now engaged in a biographical work 
of some importance, which will, no doubt, receive the 
justice it demands from his pen. Yamoyden is a 
which has been admired by the lettered and tastefol, but 
has not floated into that popular current of distinc- 
tion which it will inevitably sooner or later find. Mr 
Sands is a ripe scholar, familiar with all the best 
mens of ancient and modern poetry, and if his muse has 
a fault, it is that of being too fastidious and severe in her 
corrections of her own inspirations; but this is so rare a 
fault in this country, where, it must be confessed, you 
sire for tae ok genius than taste, that it should be for- 

en for its singularity. 

Among the most remarkable instances of precocious 
talents and uirements is James Nacx, the deaf and 
dumb poet of t alge Apne He is now not far 
from twenty years of age, but as young as he is, he has 
written more volwminously than any poet among all those 
yet pri thou e many manuscripts on han 
Which will probably see the light when he has become 
more known. This young man’s growth has been most 
wonderful. He was born with perfect organs of hearing 
and of speech, and retained them until he was nine years 
old, when, by an accident, his head was so crushed as to 
have destroyed his auditory nerves, and, by degrees, his 
faculty of speech was lost—a very natural consequence of 
his misfortune. 


As soon as he recovered from the injury done to his 
head, as far as he ever recovered, he was sent to the 
Asylum forthe Deaf and Dumb. But it is quite question- 
able whether the instructors of that excellent instituticn 


ppa | ever preciscly understood the bent and the extent of his 


genius, At about twelve years of age he wrote a tragedy ; 
this he destroyed : but his mind at that time was in one 
constant dramatic effort ; it was an expedient he resorted 


f | to, to get rid of the deep wretchedness he felt at being, 


as it were, left alone with himself to contemplate 
misfortune in losing his hearing and speech. In the re- 
gions of imagination he was soothed, and warmed with 
all the dreamy delights to be found in such fairy land; 
an expedient that riper minds have resorted to, to soften 

e ons year were numerous, 
but, to use his own words, “ most of these have perished, 
except two or three small pieces inserted in my published 
volume. Most of the minor pieces in that volume were 
written in my fifteenth year, among which, those I am 
proudest of, are Blue-eyed Maid, the Grave of Mary, 
and the Gallant Highland Rover.” In his fifteenth year 
he wrote another dy. It was written under peculiar 
circumstances, At the early dawn of the morning in the 
winter season, in the garret where he lodged, without a 
spark of fire, and only a stump of a pen, and without a 
table, he stole the moments to write a long tragedy on 
his knees. He had no sooner finished than he concealed 
it, and has never suffered it to be seen. 

In his sixteenth year he wrote, with many other 

that beautiful effort of genius, the Minstrel Boy. This 
came from his heart, and it reaches the heart of every rea- 
der. It er pane tone of feeling, a sweetness of language 
and ease of versification, that will secure its immortality. 
Until his sixteenth year he had never found any one who 
was capable of understanding his character, of giving 
him and united to friendship. 
was then he to feel the balmy soothings of kindness 
that came with advice and patronage. It was not until 
this period that he had found books, except by accident. 
He now was in the library of a tleman of taste who 
was as kind to him as a father. is situation opened a 
new world to him. He revelled in fresh delights; de- 
voured books upon , history, p y, fiction, 
mathematics, politics, cs, criticism, and theology ; 
formed a thousand theories, and tore them up, root and 
branch, for new creations ; and these shared 


ility he grows feverish over his 

then again hurries on to perform some new task. He 

seems to have no dread of any labour, however severe it 

may be, if it will please a friend, or come to any account 

The Indice of thie country justly put in their 
e 0 may y 

claims for distinction, in every ~~ ¢ of literature, but 

It is considered among the ele 

gant accomplishments of the age, and the 

who possess the talent prove t 


has not With the of hes a0 
the case with female musicians, or poets, neglected her 
devotions to.the muse ; but has given the world other 

ions since} marked with more sirength and beauty 


grasp of ht, united with the most perfect care and 

elegance in ber writings, that shows she was intended 

be conspicuous among gifted minds, and an 

the virtuous.as well as intellectual of the community. 

From her residence of elegance and taste on the banks of 

de the to 

Sil ages. Hoy if belong elore 

lace; may the flowers of her ar bloom, 

harp be in tané, until nature shall require that repose 


the marchioness ; her wounds were dressed, 
dotes given to relieve the effects of the poison. 
‘cnind ‘was filled with pity and horror at b | 
dition, and prayers were poured forth in ab 
for her recovery, of which there appeared so : 
Her mother and husband were sent for fro 
pellier and at The latter came first; but it 
was remarked hé came slowly, if not reluctant- 
; ly, although he expressed the utmost horror at the 
dood and its authors. His unfortunate wife received : 
clear views of his subject. He is descriptive when his | 
subject admits of it, but is always master of the philoso- 
phy of the heart, without which verse is nothing but a 
dress for moral sentiment and metaphysical reasoning. 
The Muse of Cuarizs was, like Hoole’s, nur- 
tured in a banking-house. He has long been engaged in 7 
the duties of a bank officer, and discharged them with 
the most unwearied industry and care ; but these arduous 
labours have not repressed his warmth of zeal, or clipt 
the ee Some of his poetry is as 
solid pure as the precious metals of his vaults. ; 
The Rev. Samvugt Gitman, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, is a poet of highly refined taste, and has given the - 
ublic several_morceaus of that_show the vigour 
| 
sively read in this country, was also a poet. He has given a 
the public many pieces on occasional subjects ; but the 
most considerable of his productions is his Phi Beta K 
poem on the Pains of the Imagination. The verse of this 
poem is smooth, harmonious, and sweet ; the philosophy 
true, and the sentiment touching. Indisposition gave a 
melancholy shade to his drapery; but it is disposed o 
with exactness and taste. The news of his death has just 
reached us. He was too delicate for his profession, the - 
| 
| 
| 
tive merits ; for there is no one person in this community, 
as there has been in England, at some periods in her his- 
tory, who was the arbiter elegantiarum of the public, and 
from — it were in vain to appeal. 
° The Rey. Urnam, of New Hampshire, has written 
enough to show that the fire of true poetry is within him, 
and it would not, we conceive, take either from the 
This ence patti after has been often before the public, in pieces of on 
rature, in which you may read article article, rapture of genins, and then 
and not be able to pick up a single idea. We should with freakish untowardness turned from his numerous 
like to see the American writers, both of 2 nom and ee eny with loathing. With all the irritation of wounded 
poetry, try to get over this tiresome style of composi- ong ms ¢ has gathered up, or suffere 
tion, which is any thing but creditable to their taste, | somebody else, to collect a volume or two of his poems, 
‘ though perhaps incidental to their state of society. hen 0 Sv of the day. 
The Edinburgh Review, a few years ago, stated | His playful scraps are not inferior to Moore's, which have 
that the Americans were not sufficiently imaginative | lately been collected by his poetical friends. I name this 
to form good poets ; but this remark, as shown by Mr | to show how difficult it is to succeed in wit and satire, 
especially The grave re- 
ment. Itisa a weapon, is 
the possessor is unconscious 
o! know po etherial fancy and COmect Taste. MIS SIGOURNEY, 
used it on any subjects, a gentleman! 
manner. His hit at the Percys was a fair one. ¥ 
lor several prize odes, numerous cups pieces 
lish poetry, and has a fine taste init. His imagination is | than those which charmed all who r them in 
prolific, but he chastises his productions with the great- | earlier days. There is a sweetness, a depth of feeling, a 
est scrupulosity. He comes from active business to his 
books, as an elegant amusement, and not as the labour of 
life: this is the charm of letters, when they can be used 
ciety, and the mind is improved and the ———— 
sweetened by them in those hours which might otherwise 
q 
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which philosophy contemplates with composure, and reli- 
gion with visions of hope and 

Mrs Haz, who is now conducting a literary periodical 
in Boston, has, besides several respectable works in prose, 
written many pieces of fine poetry. She is now in a 
circle of intelligence and taste, where her merits will be 
acknowl The muses may owe their birth to a 

love to reside for a season amid sylvan scenes, 
but some Athens must be near for them to resort to oc- 
casionally, and receive the homage their inspirations de- 
serve, and which it was never known that their modesty 
refused. Apollo must listen if the best song of the Nine 
is expected. 
It is a long time since the public have heard any thing 
from Mrs GiLMAN, except her fame as the pride of the 
social circle, and the first in every charitable exertion; 
but it will be long before the lovers of genuine pathos 
and poetry will forget * Jephthah’s Vow,” by Miss How- 
ard. We hope the mild air of the south will not incline 
her to forget her early promise to her country, that such 
talents should not be hid. 

Mrs W nx is the editor of the Bower of Taste, a pe- 
riodical of reputation, printed in Boston, along the side of 
Mrs Hale’s Magazine. These rival ladies, I use the word 
in its primitive sense, divide a liberal patronage in that 
city. She, too, is a poet, and established her reputation 
by writing occasional hymns and odes, before she took 
the editor's chair, and came out as one of the literati by 
profession. There is case, —_ and mind, in her verse, 
and her prose is tasteful and el t. The fact of these 
two editors, and that of there being so large a number 
of females who are writers, —s volumes for the ad- 
vancement of education here. It is evidence of the polish 
and intelligence of a nation, that their females assist in 
directing the minds of the rising generation. The writ- 
ings of Hannah More, Joanna Baillie, Miss Lucy Aikin, 
and Miss Mitford, with a host of others, are now, and for 
a long time have been, an honourable portion of English 
eurrent literature, which has found its way among the 
reading community in the United States. 

Hannah Adams, Miss Sedgewick, Mrs Childs (formerly 
Miss Francis), Mrs Willard, and others, have been emi- 
nently ful in leading the youths of this country in 
the paths of knowledge. Acquainted with the infant mind, 
they early learnt the best methods of instilling virtuous 
principles, and making pure impressions, with the facts 
and reasoning that go to make up the mass of informa- 
tion which is possessed in the maturity of the under- 
standing. A sound principle, taught in the nursery, and 
afterwards cherished in the domestic circle, seems writ- 
ten on the heart and brain together, and is seldom or 
never effaced. They may be obscured for a while by 
false doctrines and loose habits, but they break out and 
shine again when these delusions have passed away. 

Of the male and female poets I have not given a tenth 
part of the names of those who have gained a consider- 
able share of fame by their productions; and there are 
many who write well for amusement, who will not avow 
their productions. This is decidedly a land of poets as 
well as painters; but it is strange that there should be 
so much written when authors are so wretchedly paid for 
their It is strange bey in 
try are 1 id, when the fact is known that about 
five hundred. English works are reprinted by us every 


year. 


A SOUTH-AFRICAN SUPERSTITION. 

A MRLANCHOLY effect of superstition among the Caffres, 
is observable in the credence so implicitly given to the 
influence of persons denominated “ Igiaka-lumsulu,” or 
rain-makers. The country being subject to frequent 
droughts, and a consequent dearth o cotumen tein 
severely felt by a people whose hopes of support an 
wealth depend chiefly on thcir cattle, rain is looked for 
at such es with the greatest anxiety ; and a belief 
prevails amongst these infatuated tribes, that it can be 
withheld or granted at the will of certain wise men, who 
have obtained the distinction of rain-doetors, and are 
su ed for their imagi services by their respective 
chiefs. On making application for the assistance of one 
of these necromancers, much ceremony prevails. The 
chief and his attendant warriors proceed in great state 
to his dwelling, with presents of cattle ; and, after signi- 
fying their request in due form, they institute a grand 

it on the occasion, which is often continued for several 
days, while the impostor pretends that he is using his 
magic charms. At their Kom issal, various instructions 
are delivered, on their adherence to which the expected 
boon is described a! to depend. Many of these in- 
structions are simple in the extreme, consisting mostly of 
cautions to the parties—not to look behind them on their 
departure—on no account to address one another, or any 
persons whom they may fall in with on their journey ; 
the necessity being also inculcated of compelling all whom 
they may meet to return with them and follow the same 
restrictions. If rain occurs, their belief in the supposed 
rain-maker’s art is strengthened and confirmed ; if dis- 
appointment ensues, their own involuntary departure 
from his instructions is blamed as the cause of it, and the 
same idle ceremony is repeated, the conjuror still retain- 
ing his wonted tnaenen. Amidst a variety of circum- 
stances which might be adduced in illustration of this 
strange delusion, the following particulars were related 
to me during my stay at Wesleyville :—Pato on one oc- 
casion came to Mr Shaw, and remarked he had uently 
heard him say, when preaching, that no man could make 
rain ; that the God of the Bible could alone cause it to 
descend w the earth. He complained, that in con- 
sequence the rain-maker’s craft was much endangered, 
since the Caffres believed in his ability to produce rain 
on their solicitations. “ Let us, therefore,” said he, “ have 
the question set at rest. We will have our rain-maker 
summoned to meet you in an o lain, when all the 
Caffres of the surrounding kraals shall be present, to judge 
between yourself and him.” Mr Shaw to this pro- 
position, and appointed a time and a p for the trial 


of their rain-maker’s skill. The day arrived, and with it 
thousands of Caffres from the acighbouring country, The 


which, according to Mr Shaw's description, were highly 
calculated to impose on the ignorant minds of the Caffres, 
but the time expired, and no rain fell, nor was there the 
least appearance of its h. He still continued his 
exertions, but without effect ; till Pato, seeing how the 
matter was likely to terminate, began to inquire of the 
rain-maker, with evident dissatisfaction, why he had so 
long imposed on them. The defence was, that Pato had 
not treated him with the same liberality as his father, 
who had always paid handsomely when he wanted rain, 
and for whom rain had been always ~~ om as they well 
knew, on proper remuneration. Mr Shaw here took an 
opportunity of pointing to some half-famished cattle, be- 
longing to the rain-maker himself, which were in view on 
an adjacent hill, and asked him how it occurred, that his 
own oxen were starving for want of pasturage in the ab- 
sence of rain; thus clearly Ts to the people, 
that, had he possessed the skill to which he pretended, 
it was not likely he would have neglected his own inte- 
rests. The rain-maker replied, pr. meer the people— 
“I have never found a dithealty in making rain, until he 
came among us (alluding to Mr Shaw); but now, no 
sooner do I collect the clouds, and the rain is about to 
fall in copious showers on the dry and parched soil, than 
there immediately begins a sound of ting, ~~ ing (al- 
luding to the chapel bell), which puts the clouds to flight, 
and prevents the rain from descending on your land.” 
Whether this plea obtained belief or not among the ma- 
jority of the Caffres, Mr Shaw could not decide , but this 

e knew, that Pato had never made the Igiaka any more 
presents for rain.—Steedman’s Wanderings in South Africa, 


EVENING. 
BY HENRY MALDEN. 
~ [From a neat small volume, entitled ‘* Select English Poetry, 
designed for the use of Schools and Young Persons in General.”’ 
London, Jackson and Walford, 1838.) 


O’er the blank landscape let the curtains fall, 
And wake the Yule-logs to a livelier blaze ; 
While to the Lares of our sober hall, 
Accustomed rites the white-armed priestess pays : 
The azure flame from silver censer plays 
Innocuous round the base of hissing urn ; 
The snow-white cups the graceful hand arrays ; 
And each the fragrant essence sips in turn, 
And views, with social smile, that little altar burn. 
Then Labour’s idle semblance wastes an hour, 
And o’er the table is the work-box spread ; 
And fairy fingers trace the mimic flower, 
Or knot, or twist, or wind the golden thread : 
The silken twine, through many a labyrinth led, 
Some trifle weaves, which Beauty gives away ; 
And soon, that beauteous form for ever fled, 
The slight memorial of a happier day 
To grief a melancholy pleasure may convey. 
And ever and anon soft voices talk, 
Of all that busies or delights the fair ; 
The tended green-house, or the morning walk, 
Or volume, chosen solitude to share ; 
And sparkling glances, playful smiles, are there, 
And all the enchantment of the Paphian zone : 
Then breathes the harp a wild and plaintive air, 
And feeling blends her soul-dissolving tone, 
That melts among the chords, then sweetly thrills alone. 
Not undelightful is the thoughtful Game 
Where martial Queens the mimic fray command ; 
Where puzzled ladies blush for very shame, 
With furrowed forehead and s' ded hand. 
Observant children round the table stand ; 
Or read, with pleasure’s half-believing smile, 
The old fantastic lore of Fairy-land, 
Or Tales that might a graver age oe 
Aladdin’s Lamp of power, or Crusoe’s lonely Isle. 
Such tale, on winter evening long and drear, 
| the red ember’s deep and fitful ray, 
The cottage matron tells, with many a fear 
For sailor-boy on shipboard far away ; 
And tattered children leave their noisy play 
To hear, and nestle by the beldame’s side : 
And aye she shakes her tresses thin and grey, 
At her own ghostly legends terrified ; 
Then hastily will rise, nor farther question bide. 
And who hath seen, and ever will forget, 
The girlish glow of innocent delight, 
Whea an the hearth the graver few are met, 
And some young sister bursts upon their sight, 
The ball-room’s newest, brightest star to-night ? , 
While playful glances to the mirror roam, 
She chides the moments for their lingering flight ; 
Then bears fond wishes from her quiet home, 
For all that beauty asks in pleasure’s whirling dome. 
A sister’s arm around thee fondly wreathed, 
The listless sofa, hour of deepening gloom, 
The hopes, the fears, the girlish secrets, breathed 
In tones that whisper round the silent room— 


gery, states that about five per cent. is the usual 

tion of sick in garrison, healthily and favourably situated ; 
while during a campaign it is ten per cent. But such are 
the beneficial effects of success and cheerfulness, that in 
the French army, after the battle of Austerlitz, there 
were only one hundred invalids in a division of eight thou- 
sand, or only one in eighty.— Curtis on Health. 

A BROAD HINT. 

An Irish comedian was once performing in one of the 
Dublin theatres, and, as fortune would have it, he had 
on an extremely dirty pair of white duck trousers. The 
audience observed the state he was in; but no one 
seemed to know how to make the actor aware, in a deli- 
cate way, of the impropriety of which he had been guilty, 
in appearing in such a predicament. At last a person 
in the gallery cried out, “ Och, Mister ——, would your 
ducks not be the better of a swim ?”—M‘Nab’s Trip to 
Liverpool. 


TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 

Some persons who keep horses, chiefly for riding in the 
summer months, send them on the approach of winter to 
straw-yards, where they are fed at a small nominal ex- 
pense, till the return of fine weather. The following pas- 
sages from “ Stewart’s Stable Economy” are brought 
under the attention of persons who follow this practice :— 
“ Horses are sometimes turned out all winter to a place 
called a straw-yard. It is, properly speaking, a manure- 
yard, a dung-pit, a place fitter for manufacturing manure 
than for lodging horses. It often contains oxen, calves, 
colts, and swine, as well as horses. It is generally desti- 
tute of shelter, and the food consists of straw and hay, 
or of straw only. Often there is not even an allowance of 
water, except when the man finds it convenient and not 
disagreeable to carry it. People who bargain for a win- 
ter’s run, or imprisonment in a straw-yard, do sometimes 
pay for a small daily allowance of corn, which, however. 

not always given. A winter's keep in the straw-yard 
is going good deal out of fashion, at least with people 
not th ives proprietors of such aplace. But it is still 
too common. The horse is not wanted till spring, or 
perhaps some lameness requires rest for two or three 
months ; and as he can be kept in a straw-yard at little 
cost, to that place he is sent, abandoned to neglect, and 
frequently to treatment worse than neglect. He returns 
home a skeleton; he has a cough, which is cured with 
difficulty, or not at all; his feet are destroyed by thrushes ; 
his skin is covered with lice, and his bowels are full of 
worms. When the horse must be sent to such a filthy 
eres he needs neither physic nor bleeding. However 

lusty, he will require all the blood and flesh he can carry 
before winter expires. The only preparation he requires 
refers to the feet, and to temperature. The frogs should 
be coated with pitch ortar. If very thrushy, they should 
be covered with leather soles, well stopped up. The horse 
should be weil inured to cold. He needs more prepara- 
tion than when going to grass. A straw-yard does not 
demand nor — the exercise which a — horse 
must take. en he returns, he must treated in 
nearly the same way as after a winter’s run at grass. 
More time is necessary to confer working condition ; and 
greater care regarding hot stables. Some treatment will 
vrobably be requisite to remove lice, and expel worms. 
Every straw-yard should have a covered shed, dry and 
clean. It should have a constant supply of water, which 
should be entirely changed every day, and placed in ele- 
vated troughs, that it may not receive the evacuations. 
The fodder should be eee in racks under cover, and 
the owner should visit his horse every now and then.” _ 


SMITH OF SMITHOPOLIS; OR, THE MAIDEN SPEECH, 
“ But the election,” it was inquired ; “ did you succeed 
in that?” “Oh, yes; and the man we put in, made a 
fool of himself at Albany, in the legislature, and t 
was a piece put into a book about him afterwards.” “Ah, 
what was it?” “Here it is,” was the reply of my gen- 
tleman, as he drew from his pocket a worn ent of a 
printed page. “On the first day of the session he was 
enabled to utter the beginning of asentence, which would 
probably have had no end, if it had not been cut short b 
the Speaker. On the presentation of some petitions, whic 
he thought had a bearing on his favourite subject, the 
election by the people of public notaries, inspectors of 
and pork, sole-leather, staves and heading, he 
on his legs—* When,’ said he, ‘ Mr Speaker, we consi: 
the march of intellect in these United, and I may say 
Confederated States, and how the genius of liberty soars 
in the vast expanse, stretching her eagle plumes from the 
Pacific Ocean to Long Island Sound, gazing with eyes of 
fire upon the ruins of empires’—just at which point of 
aérial elevation, the Speaker brought down the metapho- 
rical flight of the us, and that of the aspiring orator 
together, by informing the latter that he should be happy 
to hear him when in order, but that there was now no 
uestion before the house.” “ But what was the name of 
this man?” was a query following this most eloquent ex- 
tract. “Smith, sir, was his name; Smith, John Smith, 
of Smithopolis, and surrogate to Smith county. He was 
the first man in Smithville; was a blacksmith in his youth, 
a goldsmith afterwards, and John Smith through all. A 
consistent man, sir—no change with him; always upright, 
but —“? poor; unchanging, for hehad nothing to change 
with ! e was a distinguished man ; had letters adver- 
tised in the post-office ; led the choir at church; read 
the declaration on every fourth of July ; made all the 
acquaintances he could ; was exceedingly ‘fussy’ on all 
occasions. In short, he was a very great man in a short 
way. His speech will stand as a memorial of his genii 
when the Katskill shall be crumbled with the mildew of 
beer id and the worm of decay.”— Ollapod, in the Knicker- 


FEAR. 
It is well known that the depressing emotions of fear, 
despair, &c., produce a liability to disease in circumstances 
otherwise harmless. For example, persons who entertain 
great apprehension of the cholera, are very likely to be 


seized by it; and it is the same with other diseases. Sir 
George Ballingall, in his valuable work on Military Sur- 
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hiefs all appeared in their war dresses, and every thing 
1 as arranged for the event, in the full pomp of a Caffre 
show. Mr Shaw, being confronted with a celebrated rain- 
aker, declared openly, before them all, that God alone 
ave rain ; and the more to convince them, he offered to 
resent the rain-maker with a team of oxen, if he should 
succeed in causing any to descend within a certain spe- 
ified time. _The rain-maker commenced his ceremonies, | 
| 
, | 
| 
| | 
‘ The laughing, tell-tale eye, and conscious bloom ; 
These all are pleasant :—pleasant is our glee, 
When brighter the social hearth ilfume, 
And all intently busied seem to be, 
Yet idlesse is it all in that fair company. 


